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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —CGoethe, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Last Week but Two of the Season. 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 
HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), July 6, will be performed 


I MEYERBEER’s O ,“*DINORAH.” Dinorah, Mdme Adelina Patti; Una 
Capraja, Mdlle Cottino; Un Caprajo, Mdlle Synnerberg; Corentino, Signor 
Piazza; Un Cacciatore, Signor Capponi; Un Mietitore, Signor Sabater ; and 
Hoel, M, Maurel, Conductor—Signor VIANEsI. 


Last Week but One of the Season. 
Malle Adelina Patti. 


On MonDay next, July § (last time this Season), VeRD1’s Opera, ‘‘IL TRO- 
VATORE.” Leonora, Mdme Adelina Patti. 


Malle Albani, —‘‘ Alma,”’ 


On TvEsDAY next, July 1, FLorow’s new Opera, “ALMA L'INCANTATRIOE,” 
Alma, Mdlle Albani, 


Malle Cepeda, 


On WEDNESDAY next, July 10, MeYrRBEER's Opera, ‘LES HUGUENOTS,” 
concluding at the end of the Third Act. Valentina, Mdle@epeda. 


Mdme Adelina Patti,—‘‘ Semiramide.”’ 
On TouRSDAY next, July 11 (in lieu of the Subscription for Tuesday, July 23) 
will be produced Rossrtnt’s Grand Opera, ‘‘SEMIRAMIDE.” Semiramide, 
Mdme Adelina Patti (her first appearance in that character in England). 


Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past. 
The Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 


Under the immediate Patronage of H.R.H. Prince CHRISTIAN. 
ERDI'S “REQUIEM” will be performed at St James’s Hart, 
on WEDNESDAY, July 10, at 8.30, in Aid of the establishment of a WorKING 
Men's CLuBin Soho, The Solo parts will be undertaken by Miss Robertson, 
Miss F. Robertson, Miss De Fonblanque, Mr Charles Wade, the Hon. 8. @. 
Lyttelton. Conductor—Mr Barnsy. Full Chorus and Orchestra. Sofa Stalls, 
21s, ; Stalls and Balcony (front row), 10s. 6d.; Balcony (reserved seats), 5s, ; 
Unreserved Seats, 3s.; Area (unreserved), 3s.; Gallery, One Shilling. Tickets 
can be obtained of Novello, Ewer & Co,, 1, Berners Street; the principal Music- 
sellers ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall. 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell, The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
a — meee Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
au, W, 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bretnoven Rooms, 27, Harter 


Street, W. President—Sir Juttus Beneprer. Founder and Director— 
Herr ScuunperTH. ‘Twelfth Season, 1878. The Third Concert, for the 
Benefit of Herr Schuberth, is fixed for Wednesday next, July 10, Weber's 
and Benedict's Compositions forming the first part of programme, on which 
occasion most eminent artists will appear. Prospectus of the Society may be 


had on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. See. 
2, Regent Street. 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS. 

For Sale by Tender, in One Lot, the valuable UNPUBLISHED MSS. (One 
Hundred and Six in number), of the great composer, ROSSINI, comprising 
Works for the Voice, Pianoforte, Violin and Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
Oornet and Pianoforte, Harmonium and Pianoforte, and Military Band. 


\ ESSRS PUTTICK and SIMPSON have received 

instructions to offer the above important MSS. for SALE by TENDER. 
Full particulars may be had on application at their Offices, 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C., where the M88. may also be seen, ; 








“TIL TALISMANO.” , 
BALE E’S celebrated Opera, “IL TALISMANO,” will be 
ll | cae THIS EvENING (SATURDAY), July 6, at Her Masesty’s 
EATRE, 


i DME ETELKA GERSTER will make her First Appear- 
ance as Edith Plantagenet in Balfe’s celebrated Opera, “IL TALIS 0,” 
at Her MaJsesty’s THEATRE, THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), July 6. 


“IL TALISMANO.” 
pales celebrated Opera, “IL TALISMANO,” Folio 
Edition, with Portrait and Memoir, dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of 
“EDITH’S PRAYER” (‘‘ Placida Notte”), sung by Mdme Etelka Gerster 
- = LADY EVELINE,” (“Canzone d’Evelina”), sung by Mdme Etelka 
“KEEP THE RING” (‘Teco il Serba”), Duet, sung by Mdme Etelka 
Gerster and Signor Campanini ... ie ae ace cee ooo os 
“RADIANT SPLENDOURS ” (“ Nella dolce trepidanza ”),sung by Mdme 
Etelka Gerster... eee on pen ae om oan pn ose = 
‘‘BENEATH A PORTAL” (“ La Guerra appena”), sung by Mdlle Salla ... 
“THE ROSE SONG” (‘‘ Candido Fiore”), sung by Signor Campanini ... 
London: DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
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Just Published. 
THE PORTRAIT OF 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


ETCHED BY 


HUBERT HERKOMER. 


From the Picture painted by him, and presented to the celebrated Composer by 
the Members of the German Atheneum in London in the year 1877. 
(Size of etching without margin, 19 in. by 15 in. 

en et a ee 

(Of these only twenty numbered impressions have been printed). 
Artist’s Proofs ous oe ove eee eee eee eee eve aw §& 
Lettered Proofs eat ciate a ee ee ee ee 
Print impressions... saa, Sale eee eee eee coe we ae 

The two first-named states are now ready, and can be procured of 

GOUPIL & CO., 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; 
an 
SCHOTT & OO., 159, Regent Street ; 


Where Subscribers’ Names are also received for the Lettered Proofs and Print 
Impressions, 


vy) 
6 
1) 
uv 


June 1, 1878, 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. 
PART III. or 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 





M 9, 

ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at Herr Schuberth’s 
Benefit Concert at Langham Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 10th inst., 
when she wil] take part in ) ie Arrangement of his ANDANTE and 
Cuorin’s POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA, for four performers on two Pianos, 
and play, for Pianoforte alone, THaLBER@’s “ LILY DALE ;” and her own 
Valse, “ LE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL ” (by special desire).—38, Oakley Square. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to came 
that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that 
will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts Pf Parties, Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
} R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his very popular 
Ballad, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during this month at 
the Alexandra Palace and at Brighton and Southport. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” ; r 
Me CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Wrrorp 
More@an’s popular Ballad, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY, at 
Harrogate, July 15 and 17, and at most of his engagements. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Me CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Wrrorp 


MorG@An’s popular Ballad, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at 
Hastings, during the week commencing July 29. 


\ R BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c,, to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


“A DREAM WISH.” 

“ 4 DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A. 

4 Batyes. Music by M. Berason. Sung with distinguished success by 

Miss Percy at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, is published. Price 4s, London: 
DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 

he oe FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 

Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 

Concerts. Poetry by SHELLEY. Music by J. W. Davison. Price 3s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
Just Published. 

ee G RANDFATHER’S CHAIR.” Song. The Words by 

J PE. WEATHERLY, Esq. The music by F. NEALE, Price 4s. London: 

- Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























_ NEW NOCTURNE. 
“ 4 DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne, for the Pianoforte. 


pe Composed by JOANNA Enriquez. Price 4s. Published by Duncan 
Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 
**COM’ ERA BELLA” (‘‘ FAIR WAS MY LADY”). The English : 
words by Marra X. HAYES... ~ oa sia = on ... Price 4s, 
“LA NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAGO”). Sung by 
Mdlle CarLorra BADIA es ss — me on aS 7% 4s. 
“ LEAVES OF AUTUMN.” Words by N. L. Ferri ese.. Po ee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEY SONG.—* REPENTANCE.” Words by 
ManntnG. Price 38s. Composed by F. Von Lesen. London: 
Lavison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
YERGSON’S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 
evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert 
(by Miss Percy), is published, price 4s., by DuNcaN Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
8treet, W. 





NEW DUETS by HENRY SMART 
THE CURFEW BELL (for Sopranoand Mezzo) _... ons one oo 
WHEN SPRING RETURNS Pe ed se sas ooo 4. 

____ London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

= SONGS by HENRY SMART. 

YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. Enocu ... 

THE HUNTER’S MOON me nee 

NOT ALONE. Words by Marta X, HAYEs ... oe 

THE BOY AND THE STREAM. ” ae ah See sak tke 

_London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 
MINNIE HAUK. 





RrcoRvI (‘* Memories”). Romanza. Parole del Signor 
UL Anatorint. Musica di IsIDORE DE Lara. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


JURE RAY OF LIGHT. ‘Trio for two Sopranos and 


Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No.1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” aa 8 

2, “ROBIN ADAIR” (“EILEEN AROON”)  * ‘ 

3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 











ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
23, OHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX Hospital, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or eT Music of every description gratis 
an ree. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
All works produced in Italy, &e., promptly procured without extra charge. 


Ricorpi’s GRAN OaTALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


NEW SONGS. aS 
Pinsutr: “WELCOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE” (“Salve o Rosa”),’sung by 
Madlle Thalberg, 4s. ; ‘“‘ EYES 80 BLUE,” 4s. a 
RoTout: of .” 38.; “SAI PEROHE?” 3s, 6d.; “CANTA, 
Tuatueng: “ SEPARATION ( TA i ) by Malle Thalberg, 3s 
HALBER@: “ gh ike nza”’), sun, , 3s. 
Tosti: ‘““OHE! MAMMA!”), 3s. 6d.; “ LONTAN DAGLI OCOHI,” 4s.; 
“OHI TARDI ARRIVA MALE ALLOGGIA,” 3s, 6d.; “RIDE BEN 
CHI RIDE L’ULTIMO,” 3s. 
MENDELSSOnN’s “LIEDER.” An Lead book, in 8vo, containing from Nos, 
1 to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price 1s. 6d, net. 
All post free for Half price. 
“OLEMENTI,” Vol. I., II., IIL., IV., 1s, 6d. net. Bach. Vol. I., IL, IIL, 
Is, 6d. each net. : 
‘* DANZE CELEBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 
four pieces each volume. In four vols., $s. each net, _ 


~The Theatre: 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
The Number for July 3, contains :— 
In London. In the Provinces. 
In Paris. In Vienna. 
In Cologne. In America. 
En Passant. A Lesson. 
Playgoers’ Pockets. The Late Mr Mathews. 
The Religion of Shakespeare. 
&e,, &e., &e. 
Published every Wednesday, 
PRICE 3D, 
At the Office of Tok THEATRE, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, Ww.c. 


CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE a. 


8. 
No. 1. STUDY IN C MAJOR (for both hands, together and alternately)... 3 
» *2, STUDY LN B FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) pee om = 
Played by Mdlle Marie reps at her recitals, 
3. STUDY IN E MAJOR (for rapidity, both hands together and 
oa ove ae ose eee oe ose ose oar eee 
. STUDY IN D MAJOR (for tremolo) 

. STUDY IN C MINOR (for the scales) .., 
. STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) oe 
. STUDY IN D MINOR (for crossing the hands) ba 
. STUDY IN G MAJOR (for triplets)... we ae Poe a 
. STUDY IN A MINOR (for fluency, and to equalize the fingers) ... 
. STUDY IN F MAJOR (for octaves)... we a ° 
*Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“ DONDO ALL’ ONGARESE.” From Haypn’s Trio in G. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Mdme Ovury. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
; Just Published. : 
“PTA ROSE D'AMOUR.” Morceau. Pour le Piano, Par 


W.F. Taytor, Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 








COW OHO COMO 
ceococeco 











Poe Just Published. 
EW National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE.” 
Words and Music by SucHET CHAMPION. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“T)7HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s. 
“‘8NOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
The Words and Music by T. J. Prout. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 
REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs’ 
Study No, 10, in F major, as og by Mdlle Marre Kreps, at her 
Recital at St James’s Hall, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘Then came two Studies from the pen of Mdlle Krebs’ father and instructor, 
the second of which, a capital wrist exercise, was dashed out with such astonish- 
ing bravura, that the unusually cold audience was roused into calling for an 
encore, with which Mdlle Krebs complied.”—Brighton Gazette. 

“ The greatest success was in the two Studies composed (probably for her) by 
her father. The second in F was a good specimen of octave playing. The 
rapidity and evenness of the octaves elicited the only encore of the recital.”"— 
Brighton Guardian. 


EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 


Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée; Sarabande et Tarantelle; inuetto 
in B flat, are published at - eepeciate 


LYON & HALL’S Warwick Mansion, BRIGHTON. 
Price 2s. each, post free. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Since the regretted death of Therése Tietjens a new Leonora— 
Beethoven’s Leonora—was hardly expected, at least, for some 
time to come. Fidelio (or, as the great musician would persist in 
calling it, Leonore), nevertheless, was given on Saturday night, 
with a representative of the chief personage worthy in all respects 
to undertake the task. Mdme Pappenheim has made a wide step 
forward by her performance on this occasion. Fidelio demands 
still higher qualities for effective portrayal than Valentine, and 
the new-comer gave unquestionable proofs that she possessed 
them. Her general conception of the character is the true one, 
according, in fact (like that of Tietjens), with the traditions we 
have derived from its earliest exponent in this country, Mdme 
Schroeder Devrient, who, though born at Hamburgh little more 
than a month in advance of the production of Fidelio (Vienna, 
November 20, 1805), may also have been influenced by those 
attaching to Mdlle Milder, Beethoven’s original Leonore, whom 
she must have seen when the opera was reproduced with sundry 
omissions, additions, and modifications, not only in the score, but 
in the libretto. This was in 1814, at the Karnthner-Thér, and in 
five successive years Fidelio was frequently played at the Wiener 
Hofftheater—Schroeder first appearing as Leonore in 1822, She 
is always cited as the model Fidelio, and though, passing over 
many others, we have had such Leonoras on the English stage as 
Malibran (1836), and on the Italian stage as Sophie Cruvelli (1851), 
there is every chance of her continuing to be thus regarded. 
Further statistics with reference to a theme so familiar, and so 
often dwelt upon at length, would be superfluous. Enough that 
Mdme Pappenheim adopts the strict German reading, and therein 
is true to herself, her country, and her country’s Beethoven. In 
the first scene, when the faithful and courageous wife, clad in boy’s 
attire, comes on the stage, she was hardly mistress of her means, 
and the audience were surprised to see her persistently holding a 
handkerchief to her face. The cause of this, however, was subse- 
quently explained. Just before the anticipated entry of Fidelio, 
Mdme Pappenheim was suddenly seized with that disagreeable 
inconvenience, a bleeding at the nose. But this, happily, in a 
very brief time, passed off. The quartet, “in canon,” “II cor e la 
mia fe” (we purposely cite the Italian text), for Marcellina, 
Leonora, Rocco, and Jacquino, suffered inevitably more or less 
from the contretemps, and was not, as usually happens, encored ; 
but, later on, Mdme Pappenheim had regained her composure, 
which was fully declared in the fine trio with Rocco and Marcellina, 
“Coraggio! orsi.” The test point of the first act, the grand 
soliloquy, beginning with the recitative, “ A qual furor ti condurri 
l'orribile sete di vendetta,” after Leonora has overheard the con- 
versation between Pizarro and Rocco, found her quite herself, and 
we have rarely heard it declaimed and sung with more intelligence. 
The beautiful adagio (address to “ Hope”), “O tu, la cui dolce 
possanza,” while taken, as we thought—* adagio” though it be—a 
little too slowly, was a noticeable example of emotional expression, 
subdued and impassioned by turns. The concluding allegro, 
“Celeste ardor m’accende,” although the spirit was not wanting, 
appeared somewhat deficient in power ; but this may be accounted 
for by the circumstance already mentioned. Passing over the 
duet in which Leonora obtains Rocco’s consent to help in preparing 
the grave for Florestan (a duet not easy to pass over, by the way), 
we come to the second act, where Mdme Pappenheim most con- 
spicuously displayed her ability as an actress of the real stamp 
and, as we have hinted, a true Fidelio. Each of the well-known 
points in the wonderful scene of the dungeon, when the despairing 
Leonora first recognizes the voice of her doomed husband, whose 
grave she is assisting the seemingly-inflexible but kind-hearted 
gaoler to dig, was brought out with eloquent meaning. It is un- 
necessary to enumerate them one after another, “ Fidelio” having 
long been a household word in this as in other countries, where 
the story of “ Die eheliche Liebe,” the purest and noblest exempli- 
fication of devoted conjugal love belonging to the lyric drama, is 
familiar. The duet in A minor, “ All’ opra orsii” (where 
trombones are introduced with such mysterious effect), and the 
lovely trio in the major key (occasionally so like Mozart), ‘“ Fia 
grata al Ciel,” in which Florestan expresses his gratitude 
to the unknown Leonora, who, in spite of Rocco, has given him 
wine and bread, were beyond reproach. But the culminating 
point was, as a matter of course, the magnificent quartet, when 
Fidelio, interposing between her husband and his relentless enemy, 





directs a pistol at the breast of the would-be-assassin just as he is 
about to accomplish his purpose. All this was forcibly delineated, 
and the applause was no less hearty than general. The duet, in 
which husband and wife give expression to rapture at their unex- 
pected reunion, slightly overtaxed the powers of our Leonora; 
and no wonder, bearing in mind how strenuously she had exerted 
herself. She, nevertheless, got through it bravely, and like one 
fully alive to its dramatic purport. To conclude, Mdme Pappen- 
heim’s Fidelio, a success most legitimately obtained, merits every 
acknowledgment as such. Among her associates may be especially 
singled out Mdlle Bauermeister and Signor Galassi. Mdlle 
Bauermeister is an excellent Marcellina, singing her one air, “Se 
il ver mi dice il cor” as correctly and with as much point as could 
be wished, and proving of material value in the concerted music, 
which she has evidently well studied. The Pizarro of Signor 
Galassi also merits high praise. We have rarely, indeed, seen a 
more competent representative of that somewhat ungrateful 
character, furnished with music not by any means easy to execute, 
and a villain of the deepest dye, winning no sympathy. The 
great air,“ Ah! vendicar potrd” (to which Weber owes some- 
thing), with its formidable orchestral accompaniment, was easily 
mastered by this gentleman, and declaimed with the fierce energy 
that is its characteristic. Signor Rinaldini was a good Jacquino, 
Signor Bettini, who appears to be acquainted with almost every 
known opera, played Florestan, Signor Behrens was Rocco, 
and Signor Franceschi the Minister. The performance generally 
was one of more than ordinary merit. The orchestra, under Sir 
Michael Costa, was admirable throughout. Two overtures were 
given—that called, by universal consent, Fidelio (in E major), and 
the one generally recognized as “ No. 3,” the longest and grandest 
of those in C major. The first-named preceded the opera; the 
other was introduced between the acts—which we cannot but look 
upon as a mistake, insomuch as its overwhelming brilliancy is 
enough to indispose the mind of hearers for the grave music to 
follow, in the dungeon scene of Florestan. It might as well be 


placed at the end, in lieu of the choral finale, which is 
quite as exhilarating. Moreover, this overture in C is an epitome 


of the opera, just as much as the overture to Der Freischiitz is an 
epitome of the dramatic masterpiece of Weber. True, the overture 
between the acts was so superbly executed that a repetition was 
insisted upon ; and this being accorded (without curtailment), incon- 
veniently prolonged the duration of the performance. Nor can we 
see why any opera is entitled to have two overtures. The great 
Leonora should be placed at the beginning ; and such was Beet- 
hoven’s intention. The chorus performed their task with 
spirit, though here and there the singers were a little uncertain as 
to pitch in the thanksgiving of the temporarily liberated prisoners, 
where, by the way, the tenor solo would be more impressive if 
assigned, as Beethoven assigned it, to a single voice. In the 
great choral finale of the closing scene there was little or nothing 
to criticize. 

The other operas during the past week were I/ Trovatore, 
Lucia, Carmen (second performance), and the Sonnambula.— 
Times, July 1. ; 

*,* During the present week we have had Faust, Rigoletto 
(a morning performance, with Mdlle Gerster as Gilda), 
Martha, and two repetitions of Carmen, which may afford an 
opportunity of saying something more about that remarkable 
work and Miss Minnie Hauk’s no less remarkable impersonation 
of the heroine., Every amateur has been desirous of seeing 
Mdme Etelka Gerster in a new part; and now we are promised 
Balfe’s Zi Talismano, originally produced by Mr Mapleson at 
Drury Lane, (1874), in which she is to assume the character of 
Edith Plantagenet, Queen Berengaria being allotted to that 
excellent young singer and actress, Mdlle Caroline Salla. This 
revival is announced for to-night. 


Gounod’s never-failing Faust was played again at this house on 
Tuesday night, with yet another change in the cast, Mdme Gerster 
and Mdlle Hauk alike waiving their claim to Marguerite in favour 
of Mdlle Héléne Crosmond, who, it will be remembered, took part 
in the doings of Mr Mapleson’s last autumnal season. Mdlle 
Crosmond had no difficulty in proving her claim to rank as an 
intelligent and, to an encouraging extent, as a cultivated artist. 
This was achieved beyond question, and with emphasis, as regards 
the dramatic part of her task; the lady's embodiment of the 
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unhappy heroine being conspicuous for a clear perception of 
requirements and no mean expressive power, She was successful, 
moreover, in the trying first part of the garden scene, and obtained 
much applause for Ler execution of the “ Air des Bijoux.” Medlle 
Crosmond, indeed, appeared to hold the sympathies of her 
audience throughout, and received an amount of encouragement 
that must prove of high value at the present stage of her career. 
Mdme Trebelli was very successful, as usual, in the part of Siebel, 
and Mdme Lablache again rendered good service as Martha. In 
consequence of Signor Rota’s indisposition the ré/é of Mephis- 
topheles was assumed by Signor Del Puente, who did with it far 
more than we had any right to expect, intelligent as he has often 
proved himself to be. The business of the Kermesse, as far as it 
devolves upon the Tempter, was admirably sustained by this 
artist, and met with ready appreciation. Signor Campanini 
repeated a familiar success as Faust, and Signor Galassi, as 
Valentine, exhibited the excellent qualities which have so long 
made him acceptable on our operatic stage. 

On Thursday night Carmen was performed for the fourth time, in 
presence of a full and well-pleased house. The English career of 
this opera, as far as it has yet gone, justifies the anticipations of 
those who, at the outset, saw in Bizet’s work the elements of a 
popular success, Carmen was liked at the first hearing, itis better 
liked now, and we will venture to say, running the risks attendant 
upon prophecy, that it will be liked more than ever in the future. 
The reason is not far to seek, lying, indeed, on the very surface of 
the opera, in its original and piquant music, so full of melodic 
charm and attractive “ local colour,” and in the strong dramatic 
interest which permeates every scene. But there is no need to 
discuss again artistic pretensions which have received almost 
unanimous adherence. Carmen has fairly won for itself a place on 
our stage, and the desire of all who know it is that the place may 
be kept. The performance has marvellously improved since 
the first night, and now does justice to its theme, 
revealing fresh beauties, and permitting the interest of 
drama and music to exercise a legitimate and undisturbed effect. 
So much is this the case, that amateurs acquainted with Carmen 
onty as shown on the night of its début should hear it again without 
fail. The crooked has been made straight, the rough places have 
been smoothed, and the individual artists, relieved from anxiety 
as to results, appear at their best. This is especially the case with 
Mdlle Hauk, whose Carmen may be cited as a genuinely-successful 
study, true as well as bold in outline, happy as well as minute in 
detail. A finer embodiment of a difficult character the season has 
not witnessed, and to say that it warrants Mdlle Hauk’s contin- 
ental reputation in the same part is to tell but half the truth. 
Many an artist has won a name by a much less able effort. The 
Michaela of Mdlle Valleria remains, what it was at the first, a most 
graceful and sympathetic creation; while the José of Signor 
Campanini, who now acts as well as he sings, and the Escamillo of 
Signor Del Puente are worthy alike of the opera and the merit of 
the general performance.—D. 7. 

omen) 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

Mdlle Cepeda’s second appearance as the heroine of Meyerbeer’s 
Fluguenots more than fulfilled the expectations raised by her first. 
Beyond this there is little to add to what has already been said. 
The Spanish lady has a thorough grasp of the character, possess- 
ing in equal degrees the requirements, vocal and histrionic, for its 
adequate impersonation. She was again received with high 
favour by a large audience, and in whatever part she may next 
cone forward she will be welcome. The Barbiére di Siviglia, 
worth hearing and seeing as often as possible if only for the sake 
of Mdme Adelina Patti's Rosina, in which art is exhibited in its 
furthest perfection, has been repeated. Never has the accom- 
plished songstress given with more legitimate effect or more 
cordial recognition on the part of her hearers the soliloquy, 
“Una voce poco fa,” so pregnant with sly meaning, the duet with 
Figaro (Signor Cotogni), “ Dunque io son,” the bolero from the 
Vépres Siciliennes, which she introduces in the lesson scene. or, 
“ Home, sweet home,” the invariable reply to an “encore” as 
invariably demanded—a faultless example of ballad-singing in 
the simplest and purest signification of the term. Wagner's 
Tannhiuser was repeated on Wednesday, the Prophite was given 
for the second time on Thursday, and Faust ¢ Margherita (with 





Mdme Patti as Margherita and Signor Nicolini as Faust), for the 
last time this season, on Saturday, when the theatre was crowded 
“to overflow.” Such is the record of the past week. On Monday, 
evening Fira Diavolo, on Tuesday the Huguenots, on Wednesday 
Lucrezia Borgia, and on Thursday the Prophite, were repeated ; 
while those who had not seen Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie, with 
Mdlle Albani as the heroine and M, Capoul, the French tenor 
délite at the Opéra Comique, as the hero, were able to 
enjoy that opportunity on Friday. For to-night we are pro- 
mised Dinorah, Meanwhile Flotow’s last work, Alma I’Incanta- 
trice, with Mdlle Emma Albani as the “ Enchantress,” is in 
active preparation. ossini’s Semiramide is shortly to be 
revived, with Mdme Patti, for the first time in England, as the 
Assyrian Queen —an event calculated to excite more than 
ordinary interest. 
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Winnie Hauk. 
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§ Lorp TEMPELMORE.—Define me a minnesinger. 
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Viscount Cuurcuy.—Minnie Hauk. 
Jerfalcon, 
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CARMEN. 
The following poem was addressed to Miss Minnie Hauk 


the day following the first performance of Carmen :— 


Not that I deem’d she lov’d me. 
I dared not even dream of that. 
I do but say I knew her ; say 
She sat in dreams before me, sat 
All still and voiceless as love is— 
But say her soul was warm as wine, 
But say it overflow’d in mine, 

And made itself a part of this. 


Nay, 


The conversation of her eyes 

Was language of the gods. Her breast 
Was their abiding place of rest ; 

Her heart their gate to Paradise. 

Her heart, her heart ! ’Tis shut, ah me! 
’Tis shut, and they keep fast the key. 


The prayer of love breaks to an oath... 
No matter if she lov’d or no, 

(rod knows I lov’d enough for both ; 

That day of days, so dear, so fond, 

And knew her, as you shall not know 

Till you have known sweet death, and you 
Have cross’d the dark ; gone over to 
The great majority beyond, J, M. 


_—“'"~eer morse ee ees —— — —_ — — — —— — — er 


( 


Why didn’t I get Minnie Hauk ? 
Minnie Hauk ! 
Why didn’t I get Minnie Hauk ! 
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CHARLES MATHEWS, 
(From the ‘‘ Liverpool Porcupine.” ) 


In these days when artists are so numerous in every profession, 
and when amusements are also so varied, the death of such an 
histrionic genius as Charles Mathews will not eclipse the gaiety of 
nations, but it will leave a void on the British stage unlikely to be 
filled. Though of late years he may be said to have outlived his 
early reputation, thousands will lament his loss wherever the 
English language is spoken. We could have wished that the later 
portion of his life had been passed in dignified repose, instead of 
incessant work in minor provincial theatres ; but it is satisfactory 
to know that this was not the result of necessity but of choice, for, 
as he told a journalist who recently ‘‘ sketched” him, he would not 
care to live if unable to act. 

In early life, Charles Mathews was intended for a profession the 
very opposite to that which he so very successfully pursued for 
upwards of half-a-century. Before he became an actor he formed 
one of that youthful and talented coterie of which our present 
Premier and the late Count D’Orsay were the bright particular 
stars, and whose names were for many years associated with the 
brilliant company who fluttered round Lady Blessington at Gore 
House. It was, doubtless, to these early artistic and fashionable 
associations that Charles Mathews owed that inimitable air of gaiety 
and retinement which was the unique speciality of his acting. 
Everybody who saw Charles Mathews on the stage thought that 
nothing could be so easy as to act like him, but the most talented of 
his imitators, whether professional or amateur, at once convinced 
the ele that there was only one Charles Mathews, and that 
none but himself could be his parallel. So varied were his talents, 
and so admirable was his taste, that he would have adorned any 
srofession, and he shared with Lord Palmerston a universal popu- 
city with all classes of the community. 

Charles Mathews was in every sense of the word a thorough 
gentleman, and during the whole of his long professional career he 
never stooped to that system of illicit advertising and insidious 
puffery which is nowadays connected with the business affairs of 
almost every popular actor. French actors and critics were as 
warm in their praise of Charles Mathews’ talents as were his own 
countrymen, and he is the only English artist who ever appeared 
on the French stage, speaking in French, whom even the most 
fastidious of French critics felt bound to applaud. As a dramatic 
author, he was wonderfully clever in inventing and adapting charac- 
ters to his artistic peculiarities, for he possessed both wit and 
humour, and had a horror of verbosity. In the lost art of letter 
writing he was not excelled by any of his contemporaries, and it 
was always a great treat to the public when personal or professional 
affairs induced him to write letters to newspaper editors. In 
private life Mr Mathews was always surrounded by a devoted circle 

of friends and admirers, and though he seldom appeared before the 
public, except on the stage, his countrymen, as Sir Robert Peel said 
of Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ were all proud of him ;” and, like that great 
and genial politician, he leaves 1 successor. J. H. x. 





THE LATE MR MATHEWS. 
(From “ The Theatre.” ) 


The following is the programme of the performance in which 
Mr Charles Mathews made his first appearance on the stage. It 
— - oo evidence of having been drawn up by the comedian 
himself. 

CHARLES MATHEWS'’S FIRST APPEARANCE, 

THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERAHOUSE, STRAND. 

: (Particularly private). 
This present Friday, April 26th, 1822, will be presented a Farce, 
called MR H— (1) 
(N.B.—This Piece was damned at Drury Lane Theatre.) 
Mr H——......Captain Hill. Landlord...... Mr Gyles (2) 
UO ee Mr C. Byrne. 

Melessinda...... Mrs Edwin (3) Betty...... Mrs Bryan. 

_(4) Previous to which a Prologue will be spoken by Mrs 
Edwin. After the Farce (for the first time in this country, and 
now performing with immense success in Paris), a French Petite 


Comédie, call 
LE COMEDIEN D'ETAMPES. 
(N.B.—This piece was never acted in London, and may very probably 
; be damned here.) 
a Dorival (le Comédien)......M. Perlet. 
(Positively for this night only, as he is engaged to play the same part at 


M. Maclou de Beaubuison ..... Mr J. D’Egville (5) 
L. Dupré ..Mr Giubilei (6) Baptiste...Mr W. Peake. 

M. Corbin...Mr O’Byrne (7) Madeline...Mdme Spittallier. 
Immediately after which ‘‘ A Lover’s Confession ” in the shape of 
- song by M. Emile (from the Théatre de la Porte St Martin, 

aris). 
To conclude with a Pathetic Drama in One Act, called 
THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
(N.B.—This piece was damned at Covent Garden.) 
Werther...Mr C. J. Mathews 
Schmidt (his friend)...Mr D’Egville — Albert...Mr Gyles 
Fritz (Werther’s servant)...Mr R. B. Peake (8) 
Snaps (Albert’s servant)...Mr W. Peake 
Charlotte... Mrs Mathews (9) 
Brothers and Sisters of Charlotte, by six Cherubims got for the 
occasion. 
ORCHESTRA. 
Leader of the Band, Mr Knight (10) ; Conductor, Mr E. Knight ; 
Pianoforte, Mr Knight, jun. ; 
Harpsichord, Master Knight, that was ; 
Clavecin, by the Father of the Knights (to come). 
Vivat Rex! No money returned (because none will be taken). 


On account of the above surprising novelty, not an Order can pos- 
sibly be admitted ; but it is requested that if such a thing finds its 
way to the front of the House it will be kept. 

Perlet and Emile were really Charles Mathews himself. The 
farce of Mr H- was from the pen of Charles Lamb. James 
Smith, one of the authors of the Reje:ted Addresses, supplied the 
prologue. In Mr )D'Egville we recognize the distinguished water- 
colour painter of after years, happily still living. The representa- 
tive of M. Corbin was Mr Oscar Byrne, and the Mrs Mathews who 
played Charlotte in the Sorrows of Werther was Mr Mathews’ 
mother. 

The following correspondence may interest our readers :— 

** Garrick Club, Covent Garden, Nov, 28. 

‘DEAR Srr,—I was stopped the other night at the stage door of 
Drury Lane Theatre by people whom I remember to have seen at 
the Lyceum under your reign. This is the first time such an 
affront was put upon me in any theatre where I have produced a 
play, and is without precedent when an affront was intended. As 

never forgive an affront, I am not hasty to suppose one intended. 
It is very possible that this was done inadvertently; and the 
— stage list may have been made out without the older claims 
peing examined. Will you be so kind as to let me know at once 
whether this is so; and if the people who stopped me at the stage 
door are yours, will you protect the author of Gold, &c., from any 
repetition of such annoyance ?—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

** CHARLES READE.” 

To this demand Mr Reade received next day the following 
answer :— 





“T'. R. Drury Lane, Nov. 29. 
‘*Dear S1r,—If ignorance is bliss on general occasions, on the 
resent occasion it certainly would be folly to be wise. I am there- 
ore happy to be able to inform you that I am ignorant of your 
having produced a play at this theatre; ignorant that you are the 
author of Gold ; ignorant of the merits of that play : ignorant that 
your name has been erased from the list at the stage door ; ignorant 
that it had ever been on it ; ignorant that you had presented your- 
self for admittance; ignorant that it had been refused ; ignorant 
that such a refusal was without precedent; ignorant that in the 
man who stopped you, you recognized one of the persons lately with 
me at the Lyceum ; ignorant that the doorkeeper was ever in that 
theatre ; ignorant that you never forgave an affront ; ignorant that 
any had been offered ; ignorant of when, how, or by whom the list 
was made out, and equally so by whom it was altered. Allow me 
to add that I am quite incapable of offering any discourtesy to a 
gentleman I have barely the pleasure of knowing, and have, more- 
over, no power to interfere with Mr Smith's arrangements or disar- 
rangements ; and with this wholesale admission of ignorance, 
incapacity, and impotence, believe me, yours faithfully, 


“°C, J. MATHEWs.” 
Charles Reade, Esq. 








Cotone.—The acting right of R. Wagner’s Nibelungen has been 
acquired for the Stadttheater. Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire will 
be produced next season. 

BERLIN. —Mdlle Caroline Képpler, a pupil of Capellmeister Eckert, 
is engaged for dramatic parts at the Royal Operahouse. At a sitting 
of the Senate of the Royal Academy of Art, Herr Hitzig was 





Paris to-morrow evening ) 


elected President for 1878-79. 
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MDME VIARD-LOUIS’ LAST CONCERT. 


About the series of concerts which have come to an end and are not 
likely soon to be begun again it is scarcely necessary to say much. It 
is so unusual, however, for a private individual to give such concerts 
as those which Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis has lately offered to the 
public, that the fifth and last of them ought not to be allowed to pass 
without a few words of record and comment. The excellence of these 
entertainments has been due to two things—well-arranged pro- 
grammes and a first-rate orchestra. The programmes, besides being 
made up of good music, have included many novelties. Thus at the 
fifth and last concert an interesting suite by Massenet was pre- 
sented, consisting of a ‘‘ march,” an ‘‘air de ballet,” an ‘‘ Angelus,” 
and a piece of dance music entitled ‘‘ Féte Bohémienne.” Atten- 
tion has been already called to the merit of the Viard-Louis 
orchestra, organised and conducted by Mr Weist Hill. The English 
public does not take very readily to new composers ; and since the 
death of Auber, the long-continued repose of Ambroise Thomas, and 
the comparative inactivity of Gounod, the ordinary English fre- 
quenter of operatic performances and concerts might have fancied 
that French composers as a school had ceased to exist. So perhaps 
as a school—such as France possessed when Auber was writing comic 
operas in a characteristic style which several minor Aubers loved to 
imitate—they have. But the fact has burst upon us this season that 

France can boast of an able dramatic composer in M, Victor Massé, 
to whom Paul and Virginia is due, and that it but lately lost another, 
M. Georges Bizet, who, dying, left behind him Carmen—a work which, 
in London at least is sure for some time to live, and with no feeble life. 
Before long we may perhaps hear one of M. 
Massenet’s operatic works.* Meanwhile the suite 
from M. Massenet’s pen is interesting as a specimen 
of his orchestral writing. French composers have 
not much liking for the symphony, with its all but 
4¢ invariable four movements, each distinguished, not 

* by a descriptive or suggestive name, but by a mere 
indication of the tempo at which it is to be played. 
Without falling into the tiresome and sometimes 
really distressing absurdity of programme music, 
M. Massenet contents himself with giving a general 
title to each of the four pieces included in his 
suite. Of the first of these all that need be said is 

an that itisa march. The second is a ballet air of a 
kind which does not at once suggest dancing, Neither, however, 
does the song-like melody of the violoncello which accompanies the 
slow movement of the Abbess Helena’s pas seul in Robert le Diable. 
M. Massenet’s ‘‘air de ballet” is a graceful air in the sentimental 
style, which, like that of Meyerbeer’s before-mentioned dance 
melody, is assigned to the violoncello. The movements of the swite 
are well contrasted ; for as the march is followed by the slow senti- 
mental dance tune, so this again leads to a brightly orchestrated 
** Angelus,” with bell-like sounds for the brass instruments, sugges- 
tions of religious service in the distance, and so on. Gipsies and 
gipsy music are, thanks to the gipsy airs of Joachim, Sarasate, and 
Wieniawski—thanks above all to the gipsy opera of Carmen—very 
popular just now; and the ‘‘Féte Bohémienne,” which brings 
M. Massenet’s series of picturesque pieces to an effective conclusion, 
is full of brio and quite in the prevailing fashion, In music, as in so 
many other things, names are very important. Fatiguing and pro- 
voking as it is to listen to instrumental music in which the composer 
has the pretension to set forth, unaided by words, the incidents of a 
poem or play, it adds much to the interest of the hearer to know 
what general idea or image stood before the composer’s 
mind when he was engaged upon his work and upon each 
main portion of it. Apart, indeed, from more direct reasons, 
the absolute necessity of giving to an instrumental piece a 
name which shall associate it with something definite, either 
in the world of external objects or in that of inward 
reflection, is shown by the fact that, in the absence of any 
indication on the subject from the composer, the public will itself 
undertake the task of naming it. ‘‘ Jupiter Symphony,” ‘‘ Emperor 
Concerto,” ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” + are examples of names which never 
would have been heard of had Mozart’s symphony in C, Beethoven’s 
concerto in E flat, and the same composer’s pianoforte sonata in C 
sharp minor been duly christened at the time of publication. It 
must be admitted, however, that the four movements of M. 
Massenet’s ‘‘ suite” are in such clearly marked, easily recognizable 
forms that, without any titles whatever, it would be impossible not 
to see that the first is a march and the third a prayer, the second a 
slow and graceful dance, the fourth a rapid and noisy one. In ad- 
dition to M. Massenet’s ‘‘ suite,” Mdme Viard-Louis’ programme 








* Say, for example, Le Koi de Lahore, 


+ To these might be added the Sonata Appassionata,—D, JP. 





included a new concerto for the violoncello by Goltermann, which 
was very effectively played by M. Jules Lasserre. The symphony 
of the evening was the familiar one by Mendelssohn to which the 
name of ‘Scotch ” is given; though on writing it after his return 
from Scotland Mendelssohn had no idea that he was throwing in so 
much local colour as penetrating critics have since discovered in its 
beautiful and truly poetical strains. Miss Robertson was the singer ; 
and ‘‘ by desire” of some person or persons unknown, or at least 
unnamed, this brilliant vocalist introduced ‘Bishop’s more than old- 
fashioned ‘‘ Bid me discourse.” She was also heard in the air from 
Il Flauto Magico, ‘Gli angui d’Inferno.” The concert-giver, who 
is known to be an accomplished pianist, has never reserved for her- 
self more than a very modest share in the concerts of her own 
arrangement. She played on this occasion the solo part in Beet- 
hoven’s G major concerto and Sterndale Bennett’s exquisite Rondo 
Piacevole. At the conclusion a testimonial was presented to Mdme 
Viard-Louis on the part of Mr Weist Hill and the members of the 
orchestra. Shaver Silver. 





SHE SLEEPS IN THE CONVENT YARD.* 
A DIRGE, 
I. IV. 
She has gone to sleep! she has gone to} He fell in his pride on the field of blood, 
On her pillow cold and hard, [sleep! Was laid on his pillow hard, 
’Neath the orange bloom, When Celia fled 
In her narrow tomb, To his mossy bed, 
She sleeps in the convent yard, To pine in the convent yard. 
She has gone to rest ! she has gone to] She planted flowers, pale flowers 
The lovely and the fair; —_ [rest ! His laurel’d dust above, [around 
Where the sweet birds sing, And tie birds sang sweet 
In the spangled spring, As she came to weep 
By the evening primrose there! The dewdrops of her love, 





Il, v. 
And the philomel and the robins sing | But the autumn came, and the winter | 
In the cypress overhead ; came, | 


And the spring was green and gay, | 
In the flowery lime When they laid her deep 

O’er the long-forgotten dead. Where the violets weep, 
She has gone to rest ! she has gone to! _In the ravishments of May. 
On her pillow cold and hard, [rest! | And side by side, ‘neath the orange | 
Where the orange grows, bloom, 
And the lime tree blows, On their pillows cold and hard, | 


She sleeps in the convent yard, They lowly lie 
Where the West winds sigh, 


While the turtles pine 


IIT. In the gloomy convent yard. 
She has gone to sleep! she has gone to 
sleep, vi. 
In the springtime of her years, Mild eve may smile in the rosy West, 


Through the Eldorado gate, 
Of her gazelle eyes, Where they used to stray 
Her roses and her tears, At the hush of day, 
| She has gone to rest ! she has goneto|  Fortheevening wind to wait ; [lime, 
But thetombsare there by the flowering 
And their beds are cold and hard, 
And they sweetly rest 
’Neath the turtles’ nest, 
In the gloomy convent yard. 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 


With the melting dyes 


rest ! 

She sleeps by her youthful bard, 

Where the turtles pine 

In the flowering lime, “@a 
In the lonely convent yard. 

* Copyright. 
| §@° “Pine” no more rhymes with “lime” than “line” would rhyme 
iwith Rhine, This poem, exquisite as it is, must have been written by an 
|inspired Japanese, on the borders of the Yook-a-hab river, where endless 
capons thrive. —}p olka. 











Napies.—A re-setting of Le Noze di Figaro, by Sig. Cesare 
Rossi, will inaugurate the approaching season at the ‘Teatro Sannaz- 
zaro (!). 

+ new romantic opera, La Marsigliese, book by M. B. 
Carrion, music by Sig. F. Caballero, has been produced at the Teatro 
Goldoni. The action is laid during the Reign of Terror in France. 

DRESDEN.—On the occasion of the Silver Wedding of the King 
and Queen, a musical performance was given at the palace by 270 
instrumentalists, under the direction of Herr Krebs. The pro- 
gramme included the chorale, ‘‘Nun danket alle Gott ;” Weber's 
“ Jubel-Ouverture ;” and, after three cheers, in which the public 


by Herr Krebs, A similar act of homage was.paid two days later 
by the Erato Association, The King has conferred on Capellmeister 








Schuch the Albert Order, First Class, 




















joined, a ‘‘ Waffentanz,” or Sword-Dance, froin the opera of Agnes, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 
( Correspondence. ) 


The Grand Opera is to be open gratuitously every Sunday 
during the Exhibition for the benefit of foreigners and provincials 
desirous of seeing the interior of an edifice, concerning which 
they have heard and read so much. Cards of admission are to 
be obtained on application to the Administration of Fine Arts. 
Certain recent remarks of M. Jules Prével have elicited 
the following answer from “Halanzier” as the manager of the 
Grand Opera invariably signs himself :— 

‘Will you allow me two words in reply to the letter published 

by you in yesterday’s Figaro? The organ of a singer is, no doubt, 
not more delicate than that of an actor, but it must be in thorough 
condition for the artist to appear before the float, while indisposition, 
even when affecting the voice, need not necessarily prevent an actor 
from performing. It is for this reason that changes of bill are more 
to be feared in a lyric theatre than in any other, and that it is 
difficult to fix the pieces beforehand. I, however, do fix them for a 
week ; every Saturday, I forward to the papers, besides the adver- 
tisements, the list of works to be represented during the ensuing 
week. Moreover, the officials in the box-office have orders to 
change without the slightest difficulty the tickets returned to them, 
no matter on what pretext. I have tried to discover a better plan, 
but I have failed. So, my dear Prével, I thank you for your kind 
words about the business management of the Opera, and remain 
yours, truly, HALANZIER.” 
A company of Spanish singers, mandura players, and guitarists, 
under the management of M. Rovira, and the conductorship of 
Seiior Manuel Mas, have been giving performances at the Salle 
Ventadour, the new home of the Théatre-Lyrique. Their pro- 
grammes are made up of works of the most popular composers 
on the other side the Pyrenees: Oudrid, Iradier, Barbieri, Mas, 
Pujol, Caballero, and others. At the same theatre Les Amaits de 
Vérone will be put into rehearsal almost immediately, the two 
principal parts being sustained by Mdlle Heilbron and M. Capoul. 
The Théatre-Lyrique performances will, for some little time, take 
place only every other day.—At the Opéra-Comique the rehearsals 
of M. L. L. Delahaye’s Pepita have been resumed.—M. Victor 
Massé, the composer of Paul et Virginie, has derived great benefit 
from his visit to Lamalou-l’Ancien, in the department of Hérault, 
whither he went to drink the waters, He is now at Montpelier, 
where he will make a somewhat lengthened stay before returning 
to Paris—As Mdlle Sanz was taking a carriage drive, a few days 
since, down the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne her horse bolted and 
capsized the vehicle. Luckily the lady escaped without serious 
injury.—The sudden death of M. Montigny, Junr., has created a 
profound impression, Many are inclined to believe that the cause 
of death was not hydrophobia but nervous excitability. The 
Gazette Musicale says :— 

‘Every one in the world of art feels deeply affected by the catas- 
trophe to which Chéri-Montigny, son of the manager of the Gymnase 
has fallen a victim. He had but recently made a promising début as 
a dramatic author. At the age of four he cost his mother * her life 
in attempting to save him from a grave malady. At twenty-one he 
died of hydrophobia! His father’s sorrow, which is inconsol- 
able, at least finds an echo in every heart.” 











ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Best. 
Tuurspay Evenine, Jury 4thi— 

Overture for the Organ ... eo ‘en oti we H, Smart. 
Romanza, “ Rose, softly blooming ” Spohr. 
Gavotte, in C minor... oa J. Raff. 
Andante con Variazioni, in F major W. T. Best, 
Prelude and Fugue, with Chorale Mendelssohn, 
March, Hgmeml’s., as ust Beethoven, 

SaturDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6thi— 
Organ Concerto, in A minor... ei si Bach. 
(a) { Barcarolle, “La Gita in Gondola” + | Rossing 
(5) | Tyrolienne, “ La Pastorella dell’ Alpi” ma 

(From the Soirées Musicales.) 

Overture, Chevy Chace ... ee ‘iva ad Macfarren, 
Adagio and Fugue for the Organ J. N. Hummel. 
Andante con Variazioni, Septuor Beethoven, 
Marche du Roi d’Espagne “ilbac, 








*The well-remembered actress, Rose Chérl, 














A PAINTER’S PIANOFORTE. 


In the great decorative movement which has recently influenced 
the form and aspect of domestic architecture, and has extended 
from houses themselves to the furniture within them, our principal 
painters and sculptors have played a leading part. Instead of 
considering such things beneath their notice, and leaving them to 
ordinary builders and upholsterers, as the great artists of the last 
generation were content to do, most of the present race of 
limners take the matter of ornamental design into their own 
hands; and this has notably been the case with Mr. Alma 
Tadema, from whose idea and by whose commission Messrs 
Broadwood & Sons have constructed, at their factory in Great 
Pulteney Street, a pianoforte which, having been tried by eminent 
musicians, has been pronounced in every respect worthy its costly 
setting. The working drawings were made for the manufacturers 
by Mr Fox, who has carried out the intentions of Mr Alma 
Tadema under that accomplished artist’s direction. Though the 
usual form of the pianoforte has been frankly accepted, together 
with the restoration of old-fashioned scrolls upon the cheeks of 
the front, which are here made of solid ivory, and carved in a 
rich acanthus pattern, there is a striking originality in construc- 
tion as well as ornament, beginning with the fact that the seat 
for the player, a large structure, is an integral part of the whole 
design. This and the pianoforte itself are of Byzantine character, 
modified by the artist’s own original manner, and with his con- 
summate taste. The columns of ebony and rosewood, acting as 
supports, are, with their capitals, the ivory drops that are carried 
round the entire plinth or frieze of the instrument, and the brass 
corner-pieces to the case, suggested by the adornment of St 
Sophia in Constantinople. The very large and beautiful massing 
of ivory employed in the general design is freely used in the 
construction of the seat; but colour has been much relied upon 
also in the obtaining a splendid effect, by the rich blending of oak, 
mahogany, ebony, tortoiseshell, and mother-o’-pearl in geome- 
trical patterns on the upper part. Round the bent side of the 
case are three panels, with larks, owls, and cuckoos incised and 
gilt, their characteristic intervals being represented in the old 
musical notation. Inside the top are panels enclosing sheets of 
vellum destined for autographs; and it is probable that Mr 
Tadema will himself paint upon the ironwork that belongs to the 
musical part of the instrument. With a boldness that has its 
reward in a beauty of irreproachable and harmonious grace, 
Japanesque colours and forms are used on the sill cushions which 
are placed for the player, and which afford an admirable balance 
of colour to the structural decorations, 


— (eee 


LIST OF THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
FOR 1878. 


First Violins.—L. Straus (Principal), F. Amor, J. Berry, V. 
Buziau, T. Carrington, Leon Cats, H. C. Cooper, W. H. Eayres, 
G. Erba, Ed. Heimendahl, A. Kummer, F. W. Wallace, T. Watson, 
W. Wiener. : 

Second Violins.—E. Payton (Principal), F. A. Carrodus, G. W. 
Collins, A. B, Fernandes, J. W. Gunniss, A. J. Haynes, W. H. 
Levey, N. Mori, L. Szcepanowski, J. Spelmann, J, B, W. Thirlwall, 
L. Vonder Finck. ' 

Violas.—R. Blagrove (Principal), E. E. Asscher, G. Paird, T. 
Barrett, Ed. Deane, W. Egerton, J. F. Goodban, W. H. Hann, 
T. Reynolds, T. Westrop. 

Violoncellos.—W. Pettit (Principal), W. Buels, H. Daubert, 
J. R. Gough, H. P. Kleine, C. Ould, F. T. Quinton, J. F. Ruders- 
dorff, H. Wohlers, T. Serjeant. 

Double Basses. —H. Progatzky (Principal), B. Biehl, H. Burnett, 
W. Castell, F. Kendall, E. Ould, C, Wenkel, A. Winterbottom. 

Flutes—O. Svendsen, R. Samson. Piccolo—A. Jensen. Hauthoys 
—H. G. Lebon, A. Peisel. Corno Inglese—G. Horton, Clarionets— 
G. A. Clinton, G. J. Webb. Bass Clarionet—G. J. Augarde, 
Bassoons—G. W. Trout, A. W. Chisholm. Double Bassoon—J. W. 
Hawes, Horns—C. Wendland, F. Garthwaite, S. Markland, A, 
Stock. Zrumpets—W. Wilmore, P. J. Paque, R. Foghill, S. West. 
Trombones—W. B, Chattaway, Chas. Geard, A. J. Phasey. Bom- 
bardon—J. Wilson. Drums—V. A. Chaine. Bass Drum and 
Cymbala—W. Dones. Side Drum, J. Smith. Triangle, A, Smith, 

arp—E, R. Lockwood. Chorus Master—C, J, Beale. Organ— 
T, Pettit, Conductor—Mr W. G. Cusins, 
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Festina Kente. 


“* To be quick be slow,” said August. 


To Anteater. 


Constantio Festa, my dear 
AnTEATER, the — celebrated 
composer of chureh musio and 
especially of maérigals, author 
of the well known “ Down in 
a flowery vale,’ is not living 
now, as you imagine, seeing that 
he was born near the end of the 
15th century, and died in the 
middle of the 16th. Even Smithers Goldfinch (be- 
loved and belover of English musicians) errs about 
John Bennet, the English madrigal composer who is 
in no way related to the late Sterndale Bennett. 
Sterndale took the extra“ t” from his father—not 
Jrom John of the single “ t,” who died some two cen- 
turies and a quarter before Sterndale of the double 
“t¢” was born (April 13, 1816). Immek wirp, 
NIE Ist. Thine always, mine AUNTEATER, 
Schiller Double Crath. 
Imperium in Imyerio, July 6. 

P.S.—Do you REMEMBER Tom Tomx1ns oF 

GioucestER (1600) ? ®. D. &. 























DEATH, 
At Milan, on July 1st, Carrerina Arprri, wife of Mauregio 
Arditi, and mother of Luigi Arditi, aged 74. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr Bumrer.—No. Piccinni and Sacchini were different people. 
There has been too much fuss about Gluck—apparently because 
people (printers especially) persist in spelling his name Gliick—as 
though he had been afflicted with perpetual diarrhea. 

Dr Coacu.—The best authority about Kotzwara, Ditters, 
Wanhall, and Dittersdorf is the compiler of Psammeticonanonanoni— 
so abridged and condensed in a Koptic traducement, that he was 
familiarly called ‘‘Sam” by the Kurds, ‘‘Sam Weller” by the 
Armenians, and ‘Young Dutch Sam” by the Getes, or mixed 
barbarians. True, Barbarossa had something to do with Tamerlane, 
although the biyendians aud littlendians of Jonathan had nothing 
whatever in common with the right and left foot jumpers in The 
Book of Fate. Dr Coach is very clever, but he can’t chaff us out of 
the Gradus. Has he, peraunter, ever read Gulliver or Zadig? If 
not, he had better leave them unread, Swift and Voltaire being 
equally beyond his comprehension, 


——— (ee 
BACH’S CONCERTO FOR FOUR PIANOS. 

Peculiar interest was attached to the 
concert given by Mrs G. M. Green at the 
Langham Hall on June 20. The pro- 
gramme was ostensibly similar to the 
ordinary list of property ballads and 
modern pianoforte pieces affected by the 
givers of ‘‘ benefit concerts,” but it con- 
tained one object of interest, even for the 
most worn concert-goer—a concerto for 
four pianofortes, by Sebastian Bach, hitherto neglected in England. 
Why this exceptional work has not been heard—and frequently— 
before is a mystery. Written ‘‘after” a concerto for four violins 
by Vivaldi, it is hard to believe that the Master adhered to his 
scheme and followed his assumed pattern, so essentially are the 
passages pianoforte passages, so extraordinarily adapted to the 
resources of the instrument are the bright, tuneful themes. Not, 
perhaps, so majestic as the Concertos for three cembali, this—con- 
sisting of three short movements in A minor, moderato, largo, and 
allegro-—shows in a greater degree the vast imagination of the Father 
of composers. His chance, or prophetic pre-knowledge of modern 
pianoforte effects is more startling here than in any of his many 
works for that instrument, so much abused, so little understood, 
Close study of the weird but beautiful effects of ‘‘ combination- 
tone,” produced by the division of the chords among the instru- 
ments, would disclose a wide field at present unknown to pianists, 
Hitherto, a few carelessly constructed duets, trios, and quartets 
form the amateur’s repertory of concerted pianoforte music— 
unsatisfactory at the best, for even Rubinstein and Brahms 
became slovenly when treating the instrument ‘‘en gros.” In 
this great but simple work no note is superfluous, nothing 
is meaningless. The listener, however blasé, hears some- 
thing he has not heard before. He may, perhaps, know 
all the duets, trios, &c., but these effects, this manner of 
treating the instrument, is new. He feels he did not know the 
pianoforte thoroughly before, and vague dreams of its possibilities 
trouble his mind. Dreams that will most probably remain dreams, 
as there lives no Bach in this age to interrogate the modern piano- 
forte, and tell us not only what more can be done with it, but 
what, indeed, it really is. 

Thanks are due to Mrs Green for having unearthed this art-jewel, 
nor should it be forgotten that she was the first to introduce it to 
the public. The remainder of the programme was executed by 
Mdmes Worrell-Duval and Osborne Williams, Messrs Cummings 
and Pyatt, the pianoforte music being played in all instances by Mrs 
Green and her pupils, Flamingo. 

















Mpme ApELINA Parti (a happily rare event) being indisposed on 
Monday night, Fra Diavolo (with Mdme Smeroschi) was substituted 
for L’ Etoile du Nord, which had been announced for performance on 
that evening. For the same reason Mdme Patti was prevented 
—_ taking part in the last concert in Floral Hall, on Wednesday 

rnoon. 
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FERDINAND HILLER AT STUTTGART. 

On the 18th June, in the Cathedral, which was densely crowded, 
the Association for Classical Sacred Music gave, as previously 
announced, and under the personal direction of the composer, a 
most successful performance of Ferdinand Hiller’s Rebecca, a 
Biblical idyll, and “ Israel's Siegesgesang” (“Israel’s Song of 
Triumph ”), with words from Holy Writ. The first-named work, 
Rebecca, was composed in the summer of 1877, and dedicated to 
the art-loving Queen Olga, of Wurtemberg, herself a clever artist, 
who was present at the performance. ‘The text, selected by the 
composer from Genesis, contains the account of Abraham’s sending 
to Laban for Rebecca, the interview by the well, the happy con- 
clusion of the negotiation with Rebecca’s father, and the joyous 
departure home. The work, thoroughly Biblical in tone, is not 
treated in the strictly sacred style, though it preserves throughout 
a character of mild earnestness and noble dignity, expressing most 
strikingly in its melodically and harmonically freer movement 
the feelings of the shepherds, happy and blissful in their God. 
With simple melodies, as for instance on the words: “ Neige 
deinen Krug,” &c. (‘Let down thy pitcher,” &c.), or “ Trink, o 
Herr, und labe dich ” (“ Drink, my Lord”), and especially in the 
grand dialogue between Elieser and Rebecca, the vigorous choruses 
alternate with imposing expression. The instrumentation is 
original, as, for instance, when, employing the wood wind instru- 
ments during the continuous yizzicato of the strings, it introduces 
the unison chorus: “ Ruht und schlaft,” &c. (“ Rest and sleep,” 
&c.), and causes the audience to feel a sweet sensation of peaceful- 
ness. Mdlle von Ditscher, of the Grand Ducal Theatre, Schwerin, 
with her pure, mild, gentle voice, which, however, filled the 
Cathedral, imparted intense feeling to the part of Rebecca, while 
Herr Schiitky was equally successful with that of Elieser. But it 
was more particularly by their rendering of the final piece set 
down for them: “Im Frieden kehret heim,” that the chorus im- 
pressed on the work the lasting stamp of a charming and noble 
idyll, The Royal Chapel lent their co-operation. The second 
composition, “ Israel's Song of Triumph,” was written in the spring 
of 1871, and dedicated tothe German Emperor. Itis distinguished 
by a fine expression of spirited grandeur. We are indebted to 
the Association and their conductor, Professor Faisst, for a most 
delightful evening.—Schwéibischer Mercur, 








Mpme Curistine Nivsson left London for Paris, on Wed- 
nesday morning, from the Charing Cross Station, en route 
to Mont D’or, where she will make a month’s sojourn for the 
benefit of her health. She returns to England in the autumn, 
for a provincial tour, under the direction of that spirited entre- 
preneur, Mr Pyatt. 

Mpi_k Zare THALBERG leaves London to-day for Barcelona. 
We are glad to know that this charming young artist will return 
to us next season. In her way she is a rara avis, and rare birds 
are not to be lightly dispe with in these times. 

——— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Sympatuy has been defined as the “ imagination of the heart;” 
and by force of imagination a kind-hearted singer whose vocal 
organs are in absolutely perfect condition may be able to picture 
to herself the sufferings of those who are afflicted with diseases of 
the throat and chest. It seems, in any case, an understood thing 
that hospitals for throat disease have special claims on our great 
vocalists. One of these institutions profited not long since by the 
services of Mdme Adelina Patti; another appealed a few days 
ago to the public under the artistic patronage of Mdme 
Trebelli. For the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Chest, 
Golden Square, Mdme Christine Nilsson, two years ago, gave in 
St James’s Hall a concert which brought the charity upwards of 
£1300, 

Last week, in a pleasant train of mind, General Cialdini wrote 
from Paris to F, Schira, the eminent composer, to give him the 
pleasure of his company at dinner. Schira took the illustrious 
soldier and Aueunie at his word, started at once from London, 
arrived in time for dinner (of which he ate more than his share), 
re-crossed the Channel the day following, and was once more at 
home within ten hours. The general’s surprise may be imagined ; 
— it did not spoil the Chevalier’s appetite, as Mdme Puzzi found 

er cost, 








At Mdme Viard-Louis’ last concert the accomplished and 
spirited French lady, besides Beethoven’s Concerto in G, intro- 
duced Sterndale Bennett's graceful Rondo Piacevole, which she 
played as though she loved it. On the same occasion there was a 
magnificent performance of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony by 
the noble orchestra which Mr Weist Hill directs so admirably. 


To-nicut Balfe’s Ii Talismano will be produced for the first 
time since Mr Mapleson’s departure from Drury Lane Theatre, 
where it was originally brought out. We need hardly bespeak 
for it the favour of the public, who have not yet forgotten the 
composer, and whose interest will surely be excited by the fact 
that, in the absence of Christine Nilsson, the part of Edith Planta- 
genet will be taken by Etelka Gerster, Caroline Salla replacing 
Marie Roze as Berengaria, The element of novelty will thus be 
introduced into the performance, even if it may be said—which is 
hardly the case—to have departed from the music, 


Tue memorial bust, by Thomas Farrell, Esq., R.H.A., of the 
late universally popular composer, Michael William Balfe, is to be 
placed to-day (Saturday) in the National Gallery, Leinster Lawn, 
Dublin. 

Mr W. Dorre tt, the eminent pianist and professor, leaves 
London to-day, for a brief sojourn at his pleasant retreat in 
Sussex, where all friends will be welcome and assured of a 
hospitable reception. 














Some curious suggestions towards a reform of London musical 
performances have recently been made in the Times, and a 
correspondent of that journal now comes forward entreating the 
Editor to “help in putting down another nuisance.” The newly 
discovered nuisance which the Zimes is requested to assist in sup- 
pressing is “the stentorian and blatant powers of our modern 
orchestra, more especially in the performance of oratorio.” Whether 
the Times is expected to recommend the abandonment of the new 
orchestral instruments adopted during the last hundred years, a 
diminution of the number of players, or a gentler interpretation 
by the conduetor, of such indications as forte and fortissimo, does 
not appear. The special prayer addressed to the Editor is that he 
will do his best to put down the modern orchestra’s “stentorian 
and blatant powers.” ‘ Stentorian” is an epithet which might be 
more fitly applied to a chorus of loud-voiced singers than toa 
powerful band; and the word “blatant” suggests wind instru- 
ments alone. But the general purport of the correspondent’s 
letter is to the effect that modern orchestras are too loud, and 
that in modern musical works too much importance is 
assigned to the orchestra. It is not then conductors alone, 
but composers also, who are at fault. There is nothing more 
remarkable in the history of music than the constant growth 
of the orchestra, not only in the number of instruments but also, 
and above all, in their variety. “The orchestra,” says our 
musical reformer, “ is certainly only intended to be an accompani- 
ment to the voices on such occasions.” The orchestra, however, 
as our readers need scarcely be reminded, is intended to be much 
more. In oratorio, as in modern opera, the orchestra has often a 
very important part to play, quite independently of the voices. 
To say that it is to do nothing more than accompany the voices is 
to send it back a couple of hundred years or so, Modern music 
would have to be rejected altogether, and it would be necessary to 
go back to the earliest Italian oratorios, and to the operas of Lulli 
and Rameau,— Shaver Silver. 


ilgili 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mpme Lfontrne Farta’s Concert.—A very agreeable matince 
was given on the 29th ult., at 8, Connaught Place, Hyde Park, the 
residence of the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, by Mdme Faria, 
a French lady possessing a sympathetic soprano voice, and an un- 
affected and graceful style. The bénéficiaire was heard to advantage 
in Gounod’s romance, ‘‘Ce que je suis sans toi,” Braga’s air with 
violin obbligato (Signor Scuderi), ‘‘ Convien partir,” a ballad by 
Ganz, and, with Signor del Puente, Mozart's duet, “La dove 

rende ;” her perfect pronunciation of the words in the three 
wenn (to which she might have added German) being note- 


worthy. The programme included the names of Mdilles Salla, 
Collini, Purdy, and Cummings, Mrs Hyam Benjamin (amateur), who 
retty and original MS. valse by Scuderi with excellent 
Urio, De Monaco, Vergara, and Del Puente, Mr 
Shakespeare, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr Charles Hallé, Mr Lindsay 


sang a p 
effect, Signors 
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Sloper, Signors Randegger, Bisaccia and Scuderi. The audience 
were disappointed of hearing the first three ladies, owing 
either to illness or to the concurrence of the opera concert at the 
Albert Hall on the same afternoon ; but all the others showed by 
their presence their sympathy for their new comrade. A_ very 
effective performance of Benedict’s arrangement for four pianists 
of Chopin’s Posthumous Mazurka—now, apparently, an essential 
feature in every programme—was given by Mrs Godfrey Davis 
(amateur), Mr Lindsay Sloper, Signor Bisaccia, and Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

Tue Grosvenor Choral Society, under the direction of Mr J. G. 
Callcott, held their seventy-sixth monthly concert on June 21st, in 
the Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace Road. Racine’s Athalie, 
with Mendelssohn’s music (the descriptive verses read by the Rev. 
Canon Fleming, B.D.), was well performed by a choir of nearly 200 
voices. The solos were entrusted to Misses Louie Wood and Lizzie 
Turner. On the same occasion a cantata, composed by Mr J. G. 
Callcott, Hallowe'en was given for the first time. The words, 
by Miss Julia Goddard, are well suited to the music, which is grace- 
ful and spontaneous. The solos were assigned to Misses Pulham, 
Turner, Messrs Fryer and Baker (amateurs). Several choruses had 
to be repeated, and their execution generally was creditable to 
the training masters, Messrs Arthur Baxter and H. Baker. Mr 
Callcott conducted. 

S1enor Fantont’s concert took place in Steinway Hall, on Wed- 
nesday, July3. Signor Fantoni began the performances with Beethoven’s 
‘‘Moonlight” sonata, well played, and warmly applauded. He 
also gave a Nocturne and Valse de Concert of his own compo- 
sition, which, no less successful, obtained an encore. Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling gave, with her accustomed taste and expression, 
some of her most admired songs. The Mdlles Badia contributed 
‘Giorno d’orrore,” from Rossini’s Semiramide, and Mdlle Caroline 
Badia alone sang Fantoni’s ‘‘Come la Nuvola” with general 
applause, Signor De Lara adding the same composer’s “ Refrain 
sur l’onde,” as well as his own song, ‘‘I am thine, and thou art 
mine” (encored). Signor Li Calsi conducted. 


Miss FLORENCE SANDERS, the very clever and promising young 
pianist, pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes, gave a concert on Thursday 
evening, June 27th, at Langham Hall. A prelude and fugue by 
Bach, Dussek’s ‘‘ Consolation,” Thalberg’s Mose in Egytto, W. H. 
Holmes ‘‘ English and Scottish Chimes,” and the same composer's 
‘transcription ” of airs from Professor Macfarren’s John the Baptist, 
were all admirably executed by Miss Sanders, as well as an ingenious 
duet by W. H. Holmes for trumpet and piano, entitled ‘‘ Britannia,” 
in which she had the valuable co-operation of Mr. T. Harper. The 
singers were Misses Orridge, and Barrett, Signor Monari-Rocca, 
Mr W. Shakespeare (who gave Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message ” in his best 
manner), and Mr Frank Holmes, who introduced a new song by 
Mr W. Guernsey, entitled ‘‘The North Sea: Fisher.” Messrs 
Marshall, Hall, Bell, Deas, and Lohr accompanied the vocal music. 


Herr Henri LiitGEn gave his annual concert on Monday evening, 
July 1, at Langham Hall. His claim to be regarded as a violoncel- 
list of the first rank, a performance of his own fantasia on airs from 
Norma, Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, with Herren Stoeger and 
Heimendahl (pianoforte and violin), a new Trio of his own com- 
position, with Mdme Henri Liitgen and Herr Heimendahl 
(pianoforte and violin), and two Melodies for the violoncello alone 
—fully established. Among the novelties was a charming Quartet, 
for four performers on two pianofortes, by Mr W. H. Holmes, 
entitled ‘‘ Romance de deux minutes,” admirably played by the 
composer, his clever pupil, Miss Florence Sanders, Mdme Liitgen, 
and Herr Stoeger, and unanimously encored. Herr Stoeger’s 
exceptional talent was also exhibited in two charming pieces of his 
own composition—‘‘Entrée dans la Forét” and ‘‘Chasse fantastique” 
—which he played to perfection. Mdme Sophie Loewe gave with 
the utmost good taste Herr Liitgen’s new song, with violoncello 
obbligato, ‘‘O tell me, shall my love be mine,” Mr Wadmore intro- 
ducing an ‘‘Ave verum,” with accompaniment for piano, harmonium, 
violin and violoncello, also the composition of Herr Liitgen. Both 
are works of genuine merit. Malle Friedlander, Herr Henschel, 
Signors Urio and Monari Rocca were the other vocalists. The con- 
cert ended with Herr Liitgen’s ‘‘ Meditation” for violin, violoncello, 
harmonium, and piano (MM. Heimendahl, Liitgen, Bernhardt, and 
Mdme Liitgen). The accompanists were Herr Lehmeyer, and Sigs. 
Romili and Bisaccia. 

Mr Joun Tuomas gave his annual ‘ Grand Harp Concert,” on 
Monday morning, July 1, in St James’s Hall. The Welsh national 
instrument was admirably represented by Mdmes Wright, Frost, 
Emilie Grey, and Williams, Misses Viola Trust, Marian Beard, 
Edith Brand, and Arnold, Messrs Hughes and T. H. Wright, who, 
under the direction of Mr John Thomas, played with signal effect 





the ‘Sultan’s Parade March” of Parish Alvars, Mr John Thomas's 
clever arrangements of the Hungarian march, ‘‘ Rak Induld,”’ 
Corelli’s ‘‘Gigue and Gavotte,” and ‘‘The march of the men of 
Harlech.” Mr Thomas’s solos where his own charming reverie, 
«* Autumn,” Parish Alvars’ grand study, ‘‘ The Mandoline,” a selec- 
tion of Welsh melodies, and, with the veteran harpist, Mr T. H. 
Wright, his new ‘‘adagio” for two harps. All were heard with 
enlgel satisfaction. Mdme Edith Wynne sang in the most per- 
fect style Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose softly blooming” (Azor and Zelmira) and 
two Welsh melodies ; Mdme Enriquez, in Schubert’s ‘‘ Addio” and 
Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘‘ Scenes of my ge made a lively impres- 
sion; Signor Angieri contributed Mr John Thomas's setting of 
“ Alfred’s song in the Danish camp” (words by George Soane) ; Mr 
Shakespeare was worthy all praise in Sir Julius Benedict's a 
Mavourneen ;” and Mr Lewis Thomas delighted his hearers wit 
‘David singing before Saul.” The vocal music was accompanied 
on the harp by Mr John Thomas in masterly style. The concert 
was a genuine treat, not only to admirers of the harp in particular, 
but to the lovers of music in general ; and of such there were many 
present. 

Mo te Ipa CoranI gave her matinée musicale, at the residence of 
Major Carpenter, Ashley Place, on Monday, Jaly 1. The rooms 
were filled by a distinguished audience. The young singer is 
becoming a general favourite, and deservedly so. Mdlle Corani joined 
Signors Orie and Bonetti in a trio, “‘ Vieni al mar,” Mr 
Power in a duet from Ponchielli’s J promessi sposi, Mr Power 
and Signor Bonetti in Donizetti’s ‘‘Chi mi frena” (Lucia). Her 
only solo was the French air, ‘‘De cette pompeuse retraite” 
(Adolphe Adam), the florid passages of which she executed with 
such singular ease and accuracy that an ‘‘encore ” was the inevitable . 
result. Mdme Elena Corani’s eminently dramatic style was advan- 
tageously exhibited in the trio, ‘‘Guai se ti sfugge” (Donizetti), 
with Signors Urio and Bonetti, and Verdi's air, ‘‘ Morrd ma prima.” 
Miss Purdy sang Mr F. Cowen’s ‘‘Steering” and Miss Alice 
Fairman, Gounod’s “The Worker ” in the most expressive manner. 
Solos were contributed by — Papini on the violin (a nocturne by 
Chopin), Signor Pezze on the violoncello, and Signor Tito Mattei 
on the pianoforte, the three artists combining their talents in two 
movements from Mendelssohn’s C minor trio (No.2). Although 
some pieces set down in the programme were omitted, the audience 
were evidently pleased with what they had heard, and with excel- 
lent reason, all being good of its kind. 


Mr WI1L11AM CoENEN, our representative Holland pianist and a 
enuine artist independent of country, gave a matinée musicale at 
essrs Kirkman’s rooms, Soho Square, on Saturday, June 29, 
assisted by M. Victor Buziau, the able violinist, Miss Helene Arnim, 
and Mr Bernard Lane, both singers of deserved repute. Mr 
Coenen’s talent is unanimously acknowledged by all who know him, 
and those who listened to him for the first time on Saturday could 
not but acknowledge that his position had been aa y won. 
Beethoven’s great Sonata in C, Op. 53 (the ‘‘ Waldstein”’), Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, and Rubinstein’s Sonata in G, Op. 13, 
for pianoforte and violin—compositions of a very different character— 
were convincing tests of his experience and skill. Mr Coenen also 
played a charming piece of his own, entitled ‘‘ Twilight,” a caprice 
y Miller, and an étude by Rubinstein. Miss Arnim introduced, 
among other things, Mr Coenen’s graceful ballad, ‘‘ True Love,’ 
which she sang with perfect artistic feeling, accompanied by the 
composer; and Mr Bernard Lane gave ‘‘ Yes,” a the same 
accomplished pen, accompanied (how well need not be said) by Mr 
Zerbini, The programme was interesting from one end to the other. 


THE annual concert for the benefit of ‘‘St Joseph Schools,” Highgate, 
took place on Monday evening, July 1. Among the vocal pieces that 
pleased most was Signor Marras’ ‘‘ Vederti,” sung by Mdlle Alice 
Roselli; Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message,” by Mr Vernon Rigby ; and 
Gibsone’s ‘‘ Her voice,” by Mdme Enriquez, accompanied by the 
composer, and unanimously encored. Mdme Enriquez also gave Mr 
Roeckel's ‘‘ Angus Macdonald” with effect. The programme was 
so long and varied that we can only add that a flute solo, ‘‘ Le 
Tremolo,” was played in perfection by Mr Keppel, and that ‘A 
Little Mountain Lad” was expressively sung by Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington. Mr Levett and Herr F, Leipold accompanied the 
songs. 

Mdlle Janotha’s concert included too few performances of her own. 
One little piece by Chopin was not enough to convey to the audience 
an idea of the power, the grace, the perfect sympathy with which 
Malle Janotha plays the music of her distinguished compatriot. As 
it was, the audience had an opportunity of hearing the Polish 
artist ina gavotte by Bach, in an impromptu by Chopin, and in 
the pleasant “Carnival,” so full of interest and variety, by Schumann, 
We have already spoken more than once of Mdlle Janotha’s execu: 
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tion, which is as surprising by its power as by its perfection. One 
no more expects from a young and delicately constituted pianist 
than from a singer who, without much physical development, is just 
beginning her career, that fullness of tone which is generally the 
result of assiduous and long-continued practice. The fact is worth 
mentioning, then, that the piano under the hands of Mdlle Janotha 
becomes remarkably sonorous. This will strike every one ; while 
those who, in a musical sense, have ‘‘ ears to hear” will at the same 
time be struck by Mdlle Janotha’s truly poetical expression, and by 
a certain individuality which characterizes her style. For her own 
sake, as a pianist, Mdlle Janotha would have done well to give to 
her concert more the character of a ‘‘recital”—now the accepted 
name for a series of solo performances. But the concert, as such, 
was rendered exceptionally interesting by the presence and partici- 
ation of Mdme Goldschmidt, otherwise Jenny Lind. The Swedish 
Nightingale is as much a nightingale as ever ; so much so, indeed, 
that one feels inclined to doubt the perfect appropriateness of this 
name, For the nightingale owes everything to nature, whereas the 
nightingale of Sweden is os not only to nature, but 
also to art ; otherwise it woul quite impossible for her to sing 
as admirably as she sang on Friday afternoon the air with violin 
obbligato from Mozart’s early opera, J! Ré Pastore. Not her 
phrasing alone, but every detail of her vocalization was admirable. 
Another interesting feature in the programme was a very fresh, 
melodious duet on the ‘‘Return of Spring,” executed by Mdlle 
Janotha and Mr Goldschmidt. Shaver Silver. 


—e—- 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent, ) 


The season has begun, and the inhabitants of Boulogne have 
advertised all the attractions in the town during July, August, 
and September, in the way of concerts, fétes, processions, dips in 
the sea, grand opera, and circuses—not to mention a fair in the 
best part of August. Last, not least, they have stuck innumerable 
bills on their houses, intimating to strangers that “ Apartments 
furnished or unfurnished ” are to be let. But my special province 
is to mention the “ harmony” which exists and promises to exist 
here during the season. The doors of the Salle Monsigny (the 
theatre) were opened last night, for the first time, under the 
direction of M, Froment, a well-known manager, who has engaged 
an entirely new company to play for three months to come. Faust 
was selected to introduce the new comers to a crammed audience. 
Mdlle Jouanny (Marguerite) was very quiet in her acting, and did 
not exhibit more than average vocal powers. Mdme Chaveau 
(Siebel) was excellent, and M. Pellin (Faust) was well received, 
though his voice has neither telling quality nor remarkable com- 
pass. In appearance and demeanour he is by no means the ideal 
Faust. M. Peni looked Mephistopeles well, but he over-acts 
and under-sings the part, while M. Delbecchi (Valentine), with a 
baritone voice of fair quality, does both in a satisfactory manner. 
The chorus was very efficient, and the soldiers’ return was unani- 
mously encored. The orchestra was quite up to the mark, under 
the able direction of M. Franz, who conducted last year. I hope 
to make a better acquaintance with the new company to-morrow, 
when Mignon, with Mdme Chaveau as the heroine, is to be given. 
Altogether, we may congratulate M. Froment on a successful 
“ first night.” 

The Casino Concerts are always the same programmes, with 
no more change to speak of than in sea-dipping—perhaps not so 
much, for the town provides new bathing costumes every year. 
But the musical library belonging to that building is never added 
to, 80 on we jog with the self-same old pieces every afternoon from 
four to five. No wonder people go there, not to hear the music, 
but to work, to read, to talk, and revel in the sound of their own 
sweet voices, X. T. R. 

July 3rd, 1878. 








Letpstc.—The performance at the Stadttheater on twenty-two 
evenings of two parts of R. Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen brought in 
140,000 marks (£7,000). Negotiations are on foot for the production 
of the entire Tetralogy. 

CassEL.—Mozart’s Don Juan was recently performed at the 
Theatre Royal for the first time with the original recitatives. After 
the recess, there will be a ‘‘ Mozart Week,” when all the great 
master’s operas will be performed in succession, 





MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DIED AWAY.* 
By JosEpH SEILER. 
VII. 
ANTONIO MARIA GASPARO SACCHINI. 

The once celebrated composer of Cidipe a Colonne —certainly 
the most genial among Gluck’s rivals and successors, including 
Méhul, Lesueur, and Vogel—was born on the 11th of May, 1735, 
at Naples, and not, as some encyclopedias assert, in the neighbour- 
hood of that capital. His parents belonged to the lower middle 
classes, and were not too liberally blessed with worldly wealth. 
But they soon remarked their son’s decided talent for music, an 
art innate in the breasts of all the children of Italy, in former 
times romantically styled “ Unsres Herrgottes Meergarten.” They 
lost no time, therefore, in adopting energetic measures for the 
musical education of little Antonio, and placed him at the Santa 
Maria di Loretto School, where the famous Durante taught 
musical theory and the art of composition. Durante was one of 
the greatest contrapuntists of his day, and from his school there 
issued, besides Sacchini (the subject of this notice), several other 
composers of high repute, the most prominent among them being 
Pergolese, Jomelli, and Piccini. With the most solid scholarship 
Francesco Durante combined delicate taste and, most important of 
all, rich fancy. No wonder that a pupil with Sacchini’s talent 
quickly made brilliant progress under such a master. In addition 
to studying composition, Sacchini zealously applied himself to the 
violin. How completely cognisant he was of everything connected 
with that instrument, the real soul of the orchestra, is evidenced 
by his numerous scores, He treated the wind instruments less 
successfully. So, however, do all the old Italians, with the sole 
exception, perhaps, of Salieri, who, however, was formed in 
Germany. 

At the termination of his educational course with Durante, and 
possibly through the latter’s influence, Sacchini succeeded in 
getting performed various works, such as dramatic pieces inter- 
spersed with singing, and more especially sacred compositions, 
which found general approbation. It was not long ere his name 
was held in the highest honour at Rome, Milan, and Venice. The 
post of musical director at the School of Singing in the last 
city having become vacant, the still very young maestro was 
nominated to it, his predecessor having been Baldassaro Galuppi. 
In this important position Sacchini wrote entirely for the Church. 
The most important work dating from that period of youthful 
enthusiasm is the oratorio of the Machabeorum Mater, which he 
composed—to a Latin text—for the female pupils of the Ospi- 
daletto. It is interesting to read the opinion pronounced on it by 
the clever, though amateurish, Dr Burney; the more so, as the 
score, like most others from the same hand, must be considered as 
long lost. Burney says :— 

‘From hence I went to the Ospidaletto, where the music and 
musicians spoke a different language. The performance was a Latin 
oratorio ; Machabeorum Mater ; the music was by Signor Sacchini ; 
there were six characters in it, the principal was performed by 
Francesca Gabrieli; it was divided into two parts ; the first was 
over before I arrived, for which I was very sorry, as what remained 
delighted me extremely, both as to the composition, which was 
cnealiont, and the singing which had infinite merit. When I 
entered the church the Ferrarese was speaking an admirable accom- 
panied recitative in such a manner as is seldom heard ; it was 


terminated by a Bravura air, with a pathetic second in Jomelli’s 
oratorio style, but by no means in his passages; there by then . 
of no 


recitative and slow air by Laura Conti, who is 0 gre 
power of voice; it is a mere voce di Camera 3 but she has ite 


expression and taste, and charmed me in a different way: then 
followed another recitative, and after it a duet, which was truly 
sublime: it was extremely well executed by Domenica Pasquati 
and Ippolita Santi; upon the whole, Signor Sacchini rises in my 
opinion, and according to my ae and intelligence he is the 
second in Venice, having no superior there but Signor Galuppi. 

So writes the English Doctor. The opinion of our own Wilhelm 
Heinse, that thorough and most competent judge of old Italian 
sacred and operatic music, is more intense. Speaking with 
reference to the latter, he says :— vias 

“ Renaud, Tragédie lyrique, en trois actes ; par Sacchini—properly 
speaking, the senadiinien of Armida with Rinaldo. The book is 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikaeitung, 
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founded upon Tasso, and presents nothing remarkable; still, in 
certain fine, detached portions, it is often well adapted for the 
composer. The music is pure and Neapolitanically beautiful 
throughout; nothing in it offends or affects too roughly ; it gives 
pleasure, but seldom moves and seldom strongly agitates (?). To 
revel in the sweet tones of gentle throats and the most flowing 
melodies and harmonies (?) always seems to have been the object of 
Sacchini.” 

This is originally put, but—not correct. Sacchini’s melodies 
and harmony are not always flowing, pliant, and caressing; they 
are beautiful, and frequently grandiose, even though not coming up 
to Gluck’s gigantic creations, That, according to our ideas at the 
present day, or, indeed, to German ideas generally, Sacchini’s 
treatment of the wind instruments may appear weak and even 
meagre, has already been remarked. But let us hear what more 
the genial author of Hildegard has to say :-— 

‘The third act is the most admirable. The first scene, repre- 
senting a wood near the field of battle, possesses pathos and 
picturesqueness, but more that is assumed than genuine nature. 
Still it produces a deep impression on the masses, especially the air 
of the despairing Armida, ‘Ciel injuste!’ The following cavatina, 
‘Et comment veux-tu que je vive!’ is full of true tenderness and 
grace ; it is a pearl, as is the next duet. Sacchini may be regarded 
as the first to introduce the pleasing, soft Italian style. After him 
come his two celebrated friends at school, Piccini and Guglielmi. 
They are not as tender and delicate as Paiesiello and Cimarosa.” 

Heinse was an enthusiastic admirer of Francesco Majo, Traetta, 
Jomelli, and, partially at least, of Salieri, who came later, and 
was the rival—the envious rival—of Mozart. Hence Heinse’s 
distaste for Sacchini, the disciple and emulator of the giant 
Gluck, Here are a line or two more, wherein Heinse’s object is 
to characterize the relation of Sacchini to his great model :— 

‘* Among the dance-pieces,” he remarks in his peculiar way, ‘‘are 
the most charming things. The finest of all is at page 74 (of the 
score), and in E major. In the choruses it is easy to perceive he 
has heard Gluck’s. As also in airs; and even in the cavatina cited, 
which is completely in Gluck’s spirit, only with sweeter melody and 
accompaniment.” 

Sacchini’s great success gradually aroused the envy of his rivals 
and excited in them the rage of persecution. In Germany, the 
art-feud was carried on by means of calumnious writings and 
actions for defamation; in Italy, with poison and dagger. 
Sacchini found himself compelled to leave his country, where his 
life was even more in danger than his fame. He first proceeded 
to Wiirtemberg and wrote for the then extraordinarily brilliant 
Court at Ludwigsburg the grand opera of Vologeso, which met with 
rapturous success, Still greater success was achieved in Mann- 
heim by the comic opera of La Contadina. Felix Weisse 
subsequently translated the book into German, and thus the 
pleasing piece, interspersed with songs, and set by Adam Hiller, 
Lottchen am Hofe, soon became generally known and popular, 
though there was, of course, a great gap between Sacchini’s 
delicate comedy and Father Heller's homespun humour. In 
Munich, Sacchini composed the grand opera of Seipione and the 
buffo opera of the Eroe Cinese, both of which proved brilliantly 
successful. During his visit to Amsterdam, also, his well-earned 
fame remained unchangeable and true. From Holland he crossed 
in 1771 to London, where he remained settled till 1782. His 
most important works during this period of nearly eleven years 
are the operas I/ yran Cid, Tamerlano, Antigona, and, above all, 
Montezuma, with its magnificent choruses. He also wrote while 
in London a comic operetta, I/ Avaro deluso, which he himself 
declares to have been a success. 

Despite his great celebrity in Italy and Germany, he was still, 
comparatively speaking, quite unknown in Paris. Only a few 
aristocratic dilettanti knew anything about the great value of his 
works, with which they had become acquainted on their travels, 
A hundred years ago the word dilettante had nothing of the 
playfully contemptuous twang now distinguishing it. At that 
time most dilettanti were thoroughly accomplished connoisseurs 
and, above all, influential patrons of art, 


(To be continued. ) 








GLocav.—Herr Ludwig Heidingsfeld, f Berlin, i i 
director of the Rieaperienie sit iia ia asa 





Three American Pianists. 
(From the New York ‘‘ Music-Trade Revicw.”) 
I 


There can be no doubt that in piano playing America has pro- 
duced three artists whose distinctive originality, force of character 
and breadth of endowment have made them representative virtuosi. 
It may at first glance vere somewhat fanciful to speak of American 
pianists : the superficial thinker not being able to determine exactly 
what nationality has to do with the running of the scales. But after 
all, the sum total of peculiarities in a community will show itself in 
the individual, and when it does, we speak of him as both representing 
his age and his nation. All really eminent men in art have thus 
embodied the spirit of their times. And it may be said that all 
distinctive genius not only puts itself into its work, but puts some- 
thing into it also of the country that gave it birth. This is true of 
piano playing no less than of painting, poetry, and histrionism. 

In a country like ours, where art 
is the result of impulse rather than 
the flower of tradition, we are apt to 
overlook those grand national geniuses 
who possess the divine gifts of great 
masters, but who are devoid of 
chroniclers to enbalm them in litera- 
ture. The world has, however, 
recognized in Blind Tom the father 
of American piano playing. Until 
this sublime artist arose, we were 
without a master in the Western 
world to look up to. In order to 
understand how truly great Blind 
Tom was, it is necessary to remember 
that Thalberg had, up to his time, 
influenced and controlled pianism 
everywhere. Probably no eminent 
artist had so glaring a mannerism as 
Thalberg. His eminence had been 

: built on technical devices, and they 
were so transparent that the musical world everywhere took to re- 
producing them. An air played on the medium keys, sweeping the 
instrument up and down, became in course of time the commonest 
thing possible. To put as many arpegyio passages as possible round 
about a simple melody was considered the acme of piano playing. 
Even Liszt imitated Thalberg. Dohler, Dreyshock, Prudent, and 
Leopold de Meyer all trod in his footsteps. Music threatened to 
resolve itself into mimicry, In this country Gottschalk, Sanderson, 
and others took up the servile task. 

It is now known that one artist only did not imitate the 
= European. It was Blind Tom. He imitated no one. Fresh 

rom the pristine plantation, he seems to have brought the method 
of nature with him, and to have established his own school. That 
that school of piano playing is not only the greatest, but the only 
school we have that can with any justice be called American, 13 
now generally conceded. The covert attempts of the encyclopedists 
to ~~ Tom as a reformer, and detract from the greatness of 
the work he accomplished, have haply grown less and less as the 
verdict of humanity has been heard in his favour. Time, which 
adjudicates the claims of musicians no less than of politicians, has 
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fixed Tom’s status. He is the father of American pianism. His was 
the first direct blow given to a vicious classicism. He unconsciously 
combated and overthrew Helmholtz’s theory thatthe beautiful in music 
is the result of a state of mind, by producing music without any mind. 
He innocently, but effectually answered Aristotle's question in his 
twenty-ninth problem ‘ Why do rhythms and melodies adapt them- 
selves to the states of mind?” ‘* They don’t,” replied Tom. No such 
direct answer had ever beenmade, ‘‘ They adapt themselves to the 
spinal chord,” said he, and this reconciled Rousseau and Darwin. 

Tom’s influence upon contemporaneous music was incalculable. 
He formed the active intellects of the world, pulling the piano down 
to the level of the orchestra. At one stroke he lifted it to the 
sovereignty of the banjo. His well known composition, ‘‘ Exercises 
in C on the well tempered tom-tom,” stands to-day one of the most 
curious examples of counterpoint in the American repertory. Like 
the young Bach, he played on everything—even cellar doors— 
and when at last his genius developed fully, he scorned the traditions 
and restrictions of his predecessors, and established a method and 
style of his own. Directness and continuity of melody were. not 
observable in his efforts. It may be said with entire truth that 
when inspired he played all ways at once, like a burst hose. Such 
a vital, original master could not help influencing American taste. 
He fostered a new and better pianism. Indeed, it has been well 
said that he Stephen-Fostered it. Such was the father of American 
piano-playing. A massive, unpolished giant, opening a new road in 
art by the force of his character and the sturdy blows of his pioneer 
talent. 


II. 

It is somewhat 
= —— remarkable that 
SS a country so pro- 
ES lific and active as 
Sas is ours has pro- 

——S — 
aS duced but two 
eS SS ianists since 
_————— oe lind Tom who 
Se are worthy to be 
— called his dis- 
SS ——<—— ciples. His 
SS mantle, in falling 

— ———— 

——. == SEE upon the shoul- 


ders of Jerome 
Hopkins and J. 
N. Pattison, 
created no revo- 


SZ) all, ———— EEE lution. These 


ae tee ° a 
=| — distinguished vir- 
—Ss tuosi and reform- 
— ers appear to 


have accepted and carried on their mission with much the same 
spirit and purpose that actuated their master. Mr Hopkins is a 
worthy disciple of the great Tom. He reproduces with more 
accuracy and 
spontaneity the 
fluent —_errati- 
cism and inner 
disjointment of 
the original 
genius than 
any performer 
we have recog- 
nized, Like 
Tom, music 
with him is not 
a lascivious en- 
joyment, but a 
cerebral parox- 
ysm. Like 
Tom, he treats 
the tiresome 
logic of melody 
and the im- 
memorial can- 
ons of harmony 
with contempt. 
Like Tom, his 
memory is prodigious. He plays all the compositions of the world 
without the notes, and such is his sovereign power over the music 
and the instrument, that the most skilled ear cannot tell one com- 
position from another. This power of subordinating everything to 
himself ; of colouring all themes with Hopkins, of making Jerome 
howl, so to speak, is peculiar to him. A polonaise of Choyin’s, and 











a transcription of Liszt’s become identical under his compelling 
fingers. It is said that on one occasion he performed the Moonlight 
Sonata of Beethoven so that Max Maretzek thought he had written 
it himself. This story is, however, unauthenticated. On another 
occasion, and during the national dispute which raged over the re- 
spective merits of Rubinstein and Henrietta Markstein—a dispute, by 
the way, not dissimilar to that which raged in England over Arabella 
Goddard and Von Biilow—on this occasion Hopkins is said to have 
performed the unparalleled feat of writing a Spring Chicken 
Orpheontide Philharmonic ‘‘Ave Maria” and getting out a 
biography of himself with one hand, while he played a Nocturne of 
Chopin’s, a Mass of Mozart’s and an exercise of Hunten’s, and 
collected over a hundred dollars for Spring Chickens with the other. 
This, too, is unauthenticated. We simply narrate these anecdotes, 
because they indicate the tone of public sentiment. 

Seriously, there are no two opinions as to the position Mr Hopkins 
occupies as a pianist. We no longer hear of the rival claims of 
Henrietta Markstein. That cometary child of genius appears to 
~~ dim of late. It was foolish at any time to compare her with 

opkins. It is true her brilliant execution attracted attention, 
but she lacked his distinctively American method. When Hopkins 
made his appearance before an audience, there was something 
electric in his manner. In appearance not unlike a Bedouin Arab, 
he impressed everybody with his desert air even before he touched 
the instrament. When, however, he struck the key-board, a 
sirocco blew over the assemblage. Unlike all other masters of the 
pianoforte, he played with a charming freedom from even the 
shackles of propriety. His runs, like those of the popular melo- 
dramas, threatened to last for a hundred nights. His phrasing was 
utterly unlike anything in musical execution. It reminded one of 
those stupendous mud volcanoes of Colorado more than anything 
else. 


J. N. Pattison, the 
third in this illustrious 
trio, is a most worthy 
pupil of the great Tom. 
For precision and force of 
toucheven the master did 
notexcelhim. Henrietta 
Markstein (that De Stael 
of the piano) is said to 
have remarked one day, 
after hearing J. N. P. 
perform one of his own 
pieces on two pianos* that 
nobody could play John’s 
music as he himself could 
play it. To which Weber, 
that Sheridan of theshow- 
room, replied that nobody 
else tried to play it. 

Mr Pattison preserves 
to us all that was dis- 
tinctively American in 

, the father of American 
piano playing. His 
genius is displayed 

in composition no less than in execution. His fecund mind throws 
off polkas de concert, as an American editor throws off paragraphs. 

He writes music at the slightest provocation. Everything in life 

suggests to him a polka de concert, just as everything in life sug- 
gests to Hopkins a spring tide festival. He once fell down a cellar, 
and calling for a candle and paper, wrote the ‘Leap in the Dark 

Polka.” On another occasion he was to have taken a girl to the 

opera in a blue dress, and didn’t, whereupon he wrote the “ Azure 

Disappointment Polka.” A glance over the list of his works will 

indicate how his alert mind receives musical suggestions from 
all prosaic things. Thus we have “The Brick in a Hat Polka, 

“The Commissioner of Charities and Corrections Polka,” ‘The 

Hoop de dooden doo Polka,” said to have been suggested by seeing 

Malte Dockrill ride six horses abreast (this polka is especially 

noticeable for its breadth of method and style), ‘‘ The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue Polka,” in A, and the “ American Piano 

Makers’ Centennial Prize Award Polka,” in E flat. In his lighter 

mood Mr J. N. P. is quite as happy. He has written polkas for 
bugle trimmings, on Angostura bitters and Vichy, on the Rising Sun, 

Setting Sun, Roenday Sun, and Weekly Sun. This prodigious 











* Our erudite contributor evidently made a slip of the pen here, meaning 
that J. N. P. performed two of his own pieces on one plano, or else that he 
performed one of his own pianos in two pieces, —Ep. JV. T. R. 
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facility is not the result of a desire to make money, but is owing 
entirely to a special and worthy desire of his to create, if possible, a 
stratum of nam over the entire Continent. It was MrJ. N. P., we 
believe, who first introduced the custom in this city of sticking 

kas under the front doors. Unlike Mr Hopkins, J. N. Pattison 
is noted for his personal beauty, his many attainments and accom- 
plishments, and his popularity among all classes. He may be seen 
any sunny day on Broadway. He wears a large coral pin represent- 
ing a bunch of Polk berries. 

We have thus sketched lightly the three masters of pianism in the 
United States. If we have omitted Henrietta Markstein and Rud. 
Aronson from the list, it is not because they are unworthy to be 
ranked with them, but because in their compositions and the 
general colour of their genius they are less instinctively American. 


Touch not Hen. Markstein, or Ruy. Aronson! 3 am the fore- 
father of either. 


—o—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following is a list of compositions brought forward at the 
fortnightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, 
June 29 :— 

Sonata, in G minor, Op. 22 pianoforte, (Schumann)—Miss Maud 
White, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Song, ‘‘ There is a green 
hill” (Gounod)—Miss Gwellean Thomas, pupil of Mr Walker ; 
Duet, Tarantelle, in D minor, Op. 32, pianoforte (Raff)—Miss Fanny 
Webb and Miss Ella Smith, pupils of Mr Brinley Richards ; Song 
(MS.), ‘‘ Whither?” (Rose Evans, student)—(accompanist, Miss 
Rose Evans)—Miss Amy Gill, pupil of Mr H. C. Lunn and Mr 
Garcia; Valse, ‘‘ Ah che assorta” (Venzano)—(accompanist, Mr 
Hooper)—Miss Dixon, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; Caprice Brillant sur 
“La Truite ” de Schubert, Op. 33, pianoforte (Heller) Mrs Clarke, 
pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson; Aria, ‘‘In nomini in soldati,” Cost fan 
tutte (Mozart)—(accompanist, Mr Hooper)—Miss Margaret Jones, 
~~ of Mr Fiori ; Fugue, in C, organ (Bach)—Mr Darby, pupil of 

r Steggall ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ The Poet’s Song” (Amy Hare, student) 
—(accompanist, Miss Amy Hare)—Miss Barrett, pupil of Mr H. C. 
Lunn and Mr Garcia ; Concerto, in D, violin (Charles de Beriot)— 
(accompanist, Mr H. R. Rose)—Mr J. Payne, pupil of Mr Sainton ; 
Aria, ‘‘ L’ombrosa notte vien” (Hummel)—(accompanist, Mr H. R. 
Rose)—Mrs Brownlow, pupil of Mr Garcia; Sonata, in G, Op. 35, 
first movement, pianoforte (Dussek)—Mr Kirkland, pupil of Mr H. 
R. Eyers ; a ‘* When I remember” (G. A. Macfarren)—(accom- 

a — ger i se a Williams, upil of Mr Fiori; 
ovelette, in F, pianoforte (Schumann)—Mr Livings, pupi 
F. Westlake. ' ' ' or 
a 


WAIFS. 


Oprra-GoERs will be glad to know that Mdlle Zaré Thalberg 
has entirely recovered from the indisposition that for some 
time deprived the public of her services. She goes shortly 
to Barcelona, but, we understand, returns to England next 
season. The loss of a young artist so gifted and promising 
could ill be afforded. Mr Gye has made some acceptable 
additions to his company of recent years, but few more acceptable 
than this young lady.— Times. 

Sig. Arditi has, we understand, been engaged by Mr Mapleson as 
——— for his projected series of operatic performances in New 

ork, 

Mr Carl Rosa has returned from Hamburgh, b i 
immediately for some place near the sea-side, ee 





Signor Usiglio is appointed conductor at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Mdme Artét-Padilla and husband have been singing at Bucharest. 

The Royal Society of Harmony at Antwerp have erected a statue 
of Mozart in their gardens. 

A Symphony in C minor, by Mdlle Emilie Mayer, was performed 
not long since at Halle. It is highly spoken of. 

Herr Wieniawski, the eminent violinist, left London on Tuesday 
for Brussels, where he has for some time resided. 

Minnie Hauk’s Carmen has become the talk of London, at clubs 
and elsewhere. No wonder—because it is a wonder. 

Mr Max Strakosch, the famous American impresario, is in London, 
making engagements for the Italian Opera season at New York. 

Two new Italian operas will shortly be produced: J! Fratello 
darmi, by Signor Parravano, and Bianca Fiora di Tolosa, by Signor 
Pozzetti. 

Mdlle Clara Louise Kellogg is also 
capital a short visit—‘‘ on business.” 
in her artistic capacity. 

The fifty-ninth concert of the Schubert Society is announced to 
be given for the benefit of the indefatigable director, Herr Schuberth, 
on Wednesday evening next, at Langham Hall. 

Mrs Rice Knox, who, the season before last, at the Royal Italian, 
played Leonora in the Favorita with acknowledged ability, has been 
singing at concerts in New York, and is everywhere received with 
welt aerited favour. 

An American paper speaking of one who had been passing 
through an unpleasantness says :—‘‘He was shot twice in the region 
of the lungs and once in the barber’s shop.” These Yankee jokes 
are getting worse and worse. 

Miss Florence Copleston, a young and highly promising pianist, 
pupil of Dr Hans von Biilow, has arrived in London. Miss Co leston 
is about to pursue her studies on the continent, so that there is 
little chance of her public appearance in London this season. We 
look then, with interest, for the next. 

Minnie Havk’s CarMEN.—Mdlle Minnie Hauk’s delineation of 
the artful tricks of the pretty but wanton gipsy was highly success- 
ful, and her singing of the ‘‘ La Habanaise,” the most telling of gipsy 
songs, was very fascinating. The song, ‘‘ All udir del sistro il suon,” 
accompanied by castanets, afforded Mdlle Hauk another opportunity 
of winning applause, and she again had to acknowledge the success 
of her efforts. It is in the final act that the interest of the plot cul- 
minates and dramatic talent is requisite, and it was in this act that 
Mdlle Minnie Hauk displayed her gifts to the most advantage, and 
won her chief honours. The scene with the exasperated José was 
admirably sustained.— Morning Post. 

The Malta Neus is doing a good work for débuting American 
prima donnas, even if they are not heard of afterwards, The latest 
of its various efforts in this line is regarding Miss Julia Wheelock, 
of Boston, whose nom de thédtre is Valda: ‘‘ Indeed, Miss Giulia 
Valda has taken the frequenters of the opera quite by surprise. 
That she had a good many personal attractions ; that she had a good 
voice, and was, for a débutante, an excellent singer—we all knew ; 
but that in so short a time, and after singing only intwooperas, Poliuto 
and Martha, she should turn out such a perfect singer, we acknow- 
ledge we did not think was amongst things seal This opera, 
however, has shown that Miss Valda is now one of the lions, or 
rather lionesses, of our theatre.”—New York Music-Trade Review. 


aying this much honoured 
We had rather she had come 





Latest translation of ‘‘ My sweetheart when a boy,” English 
song, by our eldest urchin, who is getting on rapidly in 
French :— ’ 

‘* Mon doux coeur quand un garcon.” 


¥. Triptolemus Rapp. 








NOTICE. 
Reports of the last concerts of the Old and New Philharmonic 
Societies will appear, together with some general remarks, in our 
next number. 








Addertisements, 








NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA, 


“7 A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAGO”), 

, (sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Oarlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 
Smith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN DAVISON 
& Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional leony the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


; his work has consequently come into general use as 
manual of pees I fnstructio jon.”—Daily News, sd e ” 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duxcan cutnen 6 Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal me, as taught by FRanx Mok!, are invaluable both 


to Students and Professors 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos.Curci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
0° 244, Regent Street. 














THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music,and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, ®, Malle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & An (late JULLIEN), * Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpo e Street. 








DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Por invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is 
acknowled, to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or ‘reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the facu'ty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in DrCopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. be | are used by all the 
test vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 


universally 


ofa poe . Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
cone, 5 1jd. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
e Colonies, 


ITALIAN SONGS BY G, MURATORI, | 


‘‘ PERCHE 8OGNAR MIA BELLA” om di F. Rizzelli) 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” a «+ (Metastasio) 
“IL MESSAGIO ‘oem SOsPIRI ‘és «. _ (V. Meini) 
r rano, Contralto, e Tenori. 

“OH DEI, CHE DOLOE IX IN “Gar Sopeen al (Parolé di Metastasio) 


London: Duncan Davison & es 244, Regent Street, W. 








SUNG BY Mdme ENRIQUEZ. 
Just Published. 
6 > 
HER VOICK,’ 


Tue Porrry sy A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 
The Music by 


IGNACE GIBSONE. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FRANCESCO BERGER'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse » nea sins eee 
“ UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS 00 








“A SLUMBER SONG” .. * 
“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” 


London: Duncan Daviecw & Co, 2 244, Regent Btreet, W. 


Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY L. BADIA. 
OM ’ERA BELLA” (“FAIR WAS MY LADY. ) 


ie lish version of the Words by MARIA X. HAYES. The Music b: 
L,Bapta. Price 4s, London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 








NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing 
the publication of several Novelties by the above 
popular and, favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
. d 
THE ENGAGED WALTZ... ___... On 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Anrave eu 
LIVAN’s Song 
SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On — au 
LIVAN’s song and other favourite and original 
Melodies ... , 
CLEOPATRA GALOP . 
LOVE LETTER POLKA 
FANFARE POLKA __.... 
MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. “On ae of 
the day 
SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on danane Sunzzv ‘AN’S 
popular song. “One of the best wie ever 
written by the above favourite composer ” ... 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs fom 
SuLLIVAN’s popular Cantata ; 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 
RINK GALOP __... 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE fs 
FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... - 
SICILY QUADRILLE ..._... 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. Gj 
CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 
WEDDING QUADRILLE. On _— Minstrel 
Melodies ... ‘a 
COMO QUADRILLE. On Italian Airs 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE .. 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 
MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES .._ ... 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 
WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... 


° 


mows © & © — bb po to 
cocceaccocaces 


m bt pr to bt 
ecocsococecse 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS FOUR NEW PIECES. 
TANNHAUSER. 


(GRAND FANTASIA ON WAGNER'S OPERA.) 
Price Four Shillings. 


MARCH HONGROISE. 


Price Four Shillings. 


BALLADE. 


Price Four Shillings. 


MENDELSSOHN'S RONDO IN B MINOR. 


(REMINISCENCE.) 
Price Four Shillings. 


EDOUARD BATISTE’S 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 
Edited by WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 
NOW READY. 


No, 37. GRAND OFFERTOIRE on a Theme from the “ Kreutzer in 0a 





























No. 34, OFFERTOIRE inBminor .. .. .. vee oee ee 8B, OL ” of Boothor 
No.3. OPFERTOIRE inAfst.. .. .. .. =  » 960% | w, op geen CONQUERING HERO (“Judas Macosbeus "yn as 6 
No. 36. OFFERTOIRE in E minor _... us 88,0. | No. 39. OPFERTOIRE in G ~» 88. 0d 


Catalogues of Nos. 1 to 33 sent gratis and post free to any part of the world, 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. ec 
SHORT —— FOR THE ORGAN. 





BOOK Vile BOOK VIII. hin 
TRUMPET VOLUNT. Be Purcell, AVE MARIA... & Cherul 
from the UVATER UNSER” |... we Spohr. ADAGIO, nom ‘tne SYMPHONY in G major Pee Hay 
IoH F GROLLE N NICHT. Song J) -Slevenend: CIA 7 sie 7 cag ee Thee hanes 
ANDANTE, fromthe TWELFTH SYMPHONY |. |. |. Afozart, ANDANTE UASI ‘LARGHETTO Bee TB Ta * Se ern 
MINUET and TRIO, from ditto ieet . ee ... Mozart, INTE. ane a we W. Spark 
Price Four Shillings. 





Price Four Shilli ings. 


Catalogues of Contents of Books 1 to 6 will be sent on application, gratis and post free, to any part of the World. 
THE SLOW MOVEMENTS FROM THE 


SIX ORGAN SONATAS 
Of FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


Epirep sy WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


Price, in One Book, 4s. ; or in separate numbers, 1s. each. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE, _ 


Printed by HENDERSON, RAIT, AND Fenton, at 73 and 74, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by Wititam Duncan Dayison, at the Office, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, July 6, 1878, 


























